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LE JOUR DE GLOIRE 


our mouth filled with laughter and our tongue with sing- 

ing.” Probably not many Parisians, perhaps not many Frenchmen, 
remembered those familiar words on Wednesday, but the emotion 
was the same. For the liberation of Paris is like nothing else. After 
all the tremendous days we have been living through in this past 
week the redemption of the capital comes as crown. Victory in 
Normandy and far beyond Normandy was achieved already, but 
this is the authentic symbol and certificate of victory. For Paris to 
Frenchmen is the essential centre of their country, more so than 
London is to England, much more than the tawdry city on the 
Spree is to Germans. And it is characteristic of: Paris that her 
liberation came from within. Her own arm brought salvation. 
Armed risings are in her tradition. Nowhere has the call “aux 
armes, citoyens,” been responded to through the centuries with 
greater zest. Georges Clemenceau was one of those who rallied to 
it against the same foe in 1870. The redemption of the city by its 
citizens (the comparison with what is. happening in Warsaw is 
melancholy) has been to all appearance as well planned and as nicely 
timed as the whole of the Allied campaign in France. The approach 
of the American armies made the retention of Paris by the Germans 
hopeless and, to judge from the scanty particulars so far available, 
they quickly found it expedient to conclude an armistice with the 
French Forces of the Interior who formed the spearhead of the 
attack within the capital. The result is that most of the Nazi officials 
and garrison must have escaped ; air reconnaissance has reported a 
steady flow of transport from Paris eastward for the past week. 
That is unfortunate, but it is as nothing beside the liberation of the 
city which throughout the globe typifies everything characteristic 
of the French nation, its charm, its gaiety, its courage, its: strength. 
All that, it may be said, is sentiment. Call it rather psychology ; 
we are learning at last, in part from the enemy, the rdle that 
psychology can play in warfare. And psychologically the resurgence 
of Paris confirms for the Allies the certainty of victory and for the 
Germans the certainty of defeat. While Hitler held Paris he might 
consider himself firmly planted in France. Without it even he must 
realise how precarious his remaining foothold has become. And at 
this moment even to speak of the remaining foothold is to use 
language that will be out of date before the words appear. Hour by 
hour the German hold is slipping. Brittany has gone ; Normandy 
has gone, and with it the flower of the German troops in Western 


“‘W HEN the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, then was 


Europe ; Paris has gone, and Orleans and Marseilles and Grenoble. 
Lyons and Bordeaux, and in all likelihood Avignon and Toulon, will 
have g@e before these words are printed. Dijon must follow soon, 
and after that eyes will turn involuntarily to Belfort and Metz and 
Strasbourg. Only in the north-east corner, between Paris and Le 
Havre and Calais, is the enemy still established. Southern England 
has special reasons for wanting to see that area cleared, and it may 
not have long to wait. The recovery of Paris, centre as it is of a 
vast system of communications, will help considerably, and once 
the British and Canadians who are dealing with the remains of 
Kluge’s forces on the west bank of the Seine have finished the 
hideous but inevitable task, they will be free to avail themselves of 
the bridgehead so firmly held between Mantes and Vernon and 
sweep across to deal with the indifferent Fifteenth Army still holding 
the Pas de Calais and the adjacent departments. Meanwhile the 
restoration of Paris has its political aspect. General Le Clerc’s 
Second Armoured Division has already entered the capital. It cannot 
be long before the Provisional French Government has moved from 
Algiers to its rightful home, and it is highly encouraging that at this 
particular moment the agreement between Britain and France, and 
the United States and France, giving the Provisional Government 
all the recognition and practical status it asks for is on the point of 
being signed. France is regaining, and must be accorded, her place 
among the nations. 

And from the East, too, comes light. Rumania’s capitulation at 
this moment was unexpected, though the decisive Russian successes 
beyond Jassy obviously left her no more time for dallying. Negotia- 
tions of some kind have apparently been dragging on since Prince 
Stirbey went on his mission to Cairo, and months ago M. Molotov’s 
wise disclaimer of any imperialistic or subversive intentions towards 
Rumania no doubt impressed whatever politicians of sense there 
may be in a country so conspicuously lacking in such an asset. 
There is nothing admirable or dignified in Rumania’s surrender. 
Her avowed purpos2 is to get back that portion of Transylvania 
which Hitler seized from her as a bait to Hungary in 1940. But 
that is of no consequence. The surrender was no doubt un- 
conditional, as all surrenders of German satellites must be, and the 
opening of the road for Russia’s Ukrainian armies to pass through 
to whatever goal they may have in view must cause fresh tremors 
at Berchtesgaden. If Rumania wants to fight Hungary, that is her 
affair. If she has to fight Germans, she can no doubt count on 
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Russian help. The first result of her defection from the German 
camp is that Germany will get not a galion more of Rumanian oil. 
The second must be to bring Bulgaria io the point of immediate 
peace with the Allies. When that happens Germany’s position in 
Yugoslavia and Greece will be impossible. To those who remember 
that Sunday in the autumn of 1918 when the news of Bulgaria’s 
surrender came as the prelude to the end of everything, the tag 
ex Oriente lux takes a new significance. But here a final word is 
needed. The Germany of 1944, strained to breaking-point though 
it is after five years of war, is not the Germany of 1918. The 
Nazis may be driven back within the frontiers of their country, and 
soon will be. But there may be hard fighting still before the Allied 
troops march through the Brandenburger Tor. 


Mr. Gandhi and Lord Wavell 


Mr. Gandhi can hardly have expected that the substance of Lord 
Wavell’s reply to his letter would have been other than it was, 
since his proposals included extreme demands almost identical 
with those which were rejected by the British Government during 
the Cripps negotiations. There was in Mr. Gandhi’s letter nothing 
constructive that the Viceroy could have accepted, though perhaps 
some sympathetic allusion to the Jinnah-Gandhi negotiations, and a 
warmer expression of desire for settlement would have been tactful. 
But Mr. Gandhi has really offered no new basis for discussion. 
He demands independence now, though it has been made abundantly 
clear that this could not be given during the war or until Indians 
have agreed among themselves upon the new constitution. He 
demands that all governmental responsibilities except those directly 
concerning military operations shall be immediately handed over to 
a National Government responsible only to the Central Assembly— 
a proposal which Mr. Gandhi knows cannot be accepted. In effect, 
he is asking that India should be handed over to an Indian Govern- 
ment controlled by Congress, and this at the very time when in 
negotiation with Mr. Jinnah, he was appearing to concede Moslem 
claims for Pakistan. Lord Wavell had no alternative but to reject 
this inadmissible proposal. He wisely said that there is no reason 
why preliminary work on the framing of a constitution should 
not begin as soon as the Indian leaders will co-operate to that end. 
But is it really the case that the Government itself can take no 
initiative with a view to breaking the deadlock? It certainly cannot 
make the Indian leaders agree, but it might, as was suggested by a 
contributor last week, take the lead in bringing them together, and 
even in summoning a representative conference to discuss terms of 
agreement on the principles of a future constitution. If unity is 
possible, cannot something be done to promote it? If it is not, 
is there not some advantage in having that demonstrated publicly? 


Yugoslav Agreement 


Two events of this last week should go far to break down the 
forces of disunity in those Balkan States which have been linked to 
the Allied cause—Greece and Yugoslavia. One is the decision of 
the Greek resistance movement, E.A.M.—mainly Communist in its 
sympathies—to join the Greek national Government under the strong 
leadership of M. Papandreou. The ower is the signing, on liberated 
Yugoslav territory, of an agreement between Dr. Ivan Subasitch, 
Prime Minister of the Yugoslav Government, and Marshal Tito, 
President of the National Committee of Liberation. This agreement 
is the consequence of a realistic appreciation of facts. It is Marshal 
Tito, not General Mihailovitch, who has delivered the goods, by his 
courage and inspiring leadership drawing to himself the sympathies 
of a large part of the population and the active services of dauntless 
young men, forcing the Germans on to the defensive and liberating 
large tracts of Yugoslav territory. The National Committee rejects 
the ascendancy of a purely Serbian element in the Yugoslav com- 
munities and stands for the “democratic and federal régime,” an 
aim which is very wisely accepted by Dr. Subasitch’s Government 
in the agreement now signed. Questions of the future internal 
government of Yugoslavia are to be left to the free choice of the 
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people after the war, and in the interval both signatories agree jn 
asking for the united efforts of Yugoslavs to join the liberation move- 
ment and eject the enemy. Thus the question of the position of 
the monarchy is deliberately left over for future settlement. The 
way is smoothed for the establishment of a real national front, 
excluding only those who have helped or compromised with the 
enemy. The agreement opens the prospect not only of unity in 
the war but of a better balance of political forces after the war and 
a more democratic treatment of the non-Serb elements in the 
population. 


Bulgaria’s Repentance 

The Bulgarian Government, like the Finnish, has been slow to the 
point of obtuseness in not realising that Germany was losing the 
war, and it was only a little ume ago that it was still pursuing a 
policy of aggrandisement at the expense of Balkan neighbours. The 
example of Rumania is likely to have a galvanic effect on it, but its 
procrastination may serve it ill, even if a new Prime Minister, 
Bagranov, who cannot at this time of day be unaware that 
Hitler’s star is waning, is now anxious to appease Russia, to 
make belated amends to Yugoslavia and Greece, and seek an agree- 
ment with the Allies. The Germans are now withdrawing their 
troops from Bulgaria, perhaps not so much because Bulgaria wants 
them to as because they have greater need of them elsewhere ; but 
the withdrawal can be represented by Bagranov as a Bulgarian 
concession to Russian wishes. It is reported that, having already 
recalled Bulgarian troops from Serbia, he has sent a delegation to 
Marshal Tito to negotiate a Bulgarian retirement from Yugoslav 
Macedonia, and that he has informed Russia that he favours the 
Tito plan for a self-governing Macedonian unit within the Yugoslay 
federation. All this suggests very good behaviour. So far as Greece 
is concerned, he appears to be ready to withdraw only to the 1914 
frontier, and to try to mollify the Allies by suggesting a Russo- 
British-American occupation of the disputed territory east of that 
frontier pending a Peace Conference decision. That is not quite 
so good from the point of view of our ally Greece. This much at 
least appears: Bulgaria foresees a German defeat, is offering to end 
her own aggressive policy, and is anxious to make terms with the 
Allies. Her attitude, like Rumania’s, shows how completely Nazi 
power in the Balkans is crumbling. 


Italian Claims 

In a public speech in Rome Count Sforza, who holds the office of 
Minister without Portfolio in the Italian Government, put forward 
a plea for the return of her former colonies to Italy after the war, 
adding that “ the legitimate right of a great people cannot be violated 
with impunity.” Count Sforza must be reminded that Italy forfeited 
all rights to her former colonies by the manner in which her Govern- 
ment abused the possession of them, using Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland as bases for unprovoked aggression against Abyssinia, 
and Libya as a menace to Mediterranean communications and a 
jumping-off ground for attack against Egypt. These matters will 
have to be considered in the Peace Treaty not in reference to rights, 
which have been lost, but with sole regard to world interests, in 
which, of course, Italian interests will be included. The Allies them- 
selves have declared that they have no territorial ambitions which 
they desire to satisfy by victory. But this does not mean that the 
conquered countries will simply go back to the pre-war status quo. 
As to Libya, it will be wise to keep all the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean in Allied hands. Eritrea and Italian Somaliland are 
another matter. Here two factors that will have to be considered are 
the need for providing Abyssinia with an outlet to the sea, and the 
need for safeguarding the southern exit of the Red Sea, which has 
Aden on the Asiatic coast and Assab on the African. Count Sforza 
wisely makes no claim for the return of the Dodecanese ; the islanders 
will certainly desire to be incorporated in Greece. He suggests that 
the port of Treiste should be internationalised. As for Fiume, that 
will almost certainly be restored to Yugoslavia ; but a city so inacces- 
sible to most of the Allies is scarcely likely to become, as he proposes, 
the seat of a “ super-League of Nations.” 
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THE LEAGUE OF TOMORROW 


ITH General Montgomery declaring that the end of the war 
W is in sight (his vision, it will be observed, is a little more 
penetrating than General Eisenhower’s), Sir Alexander Cadogan 
was well justified in calling attention, at the opening session of the 
“ Security” Conference at Dumbarton Oaks on Monday, to the 
importance of the time-factor when events were moving fast and 
peace might come sooner than some people expected. The 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference is evidence in itself that the Allies of 
today are capable of learning from the mistakes of the past. When 
the Paris Peace Conference met in January, 1919, a good deal of 
thinking about a League of Nations had been done in this country, 
but relatively little anywhere else—in spite of the interest shown 
in the question by the overworked President of the United States 
and the personal contributions of men like Colonel House, Mr. 
Elihu Root and ex-President Taft—with the result that when the 
Peace Conference opened what the League of Nations Commission 
had before it was a hasty last-minute collation of the British and 
American drafts by the chief legal advisers of the two delegations. 
Things are being done better this time. The four Great Powers 
in the Allied camp—the fact that Russia was absent in 1919 
differentiates the two occasions fundamentally—have each of them 
given the vital subject of the New League of Nations prolonged and 
detailed study, and have now met in the hope of being able to 
reach complete agreement on a single draft before the war actually 
ends. That they should be so meeting is highly satisfactory ; that, 
having seen each other’s drafts, they should be able to testify that 
a large measure of agreement has been achieved in advance is 
more satisfactory still. Even so, nothing is gained by under- 
estimating the magnitude of some of the difficulties to be resolved. 


There are in fact two separate problems to be faced. One is the 
restraint of the aggressor States after their defeat, the other the 
construction of an effective instrument of world-co-operation in 
many fields—economic, financial, social and intellectual as well as 
political, No better aim indeed can be laid down than that 
embodied in the first sentence of the existing League of Nations 
Covenant—* to promote international co-operation, and to achieve 
international peace and security.” Today these problems have to 
be considered separately, inter-related though they necessarily are, 
and of the two the second is by far the more immediately urgent. 
But given one essential postulate the outlook is hopeful and clear. 
So long as Britain, the United States and Russia, and with them 
France so far as Europe, and China so far as Asia, is concerned, 
remain indissolubly united in the defence of peace peace will be 
effectively defended. Outside those States there are only two 
whose aggression is a matter of serious concern. They are the 
aggressors of today—and of yesterday, for they are both of them 
habitual aggressors—Germany and Japan. The responsibility for 
keeping them from making fresh war will rest for maty years to 
come, perhaps for a generation, with the States on which they have 
declared war or which have declared war on them in the past five 
years. If the views that have been expressed in Russia, and much 
discussed there and elsewhere, mean that the task of keeping 
Germany and Japan impotent must be left to the Great Powers 
among the victors, there is much to be said for that thesis. They 
need not and should not act completely alone. Effective surveil- 
lance of Germany requires the maintenance of air-bases, and per- 
haps military bases, around her frontiers—in the Low Countries, 
in Southern Norway, in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, and by arrange- 
ments which the mutual confidence engendered in the partner- 
ships of this war makes natural some of the bases in the smaller 
countries will be manned by the forces of the Great Powers. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia may be competent to do their own 
manning, with Russian power always in reserve, but Belgium and 
Holland, Norway and Denmark may be more than glad to accom- 
modate American or R.A.F. squadrons on their airfields. Helland 
has already indicated that. 

But all such arrangements as these—and the most rigorous 
arrangements for the repression of the first signs of aggressive- 
ness in Germany and Japan will be necessary—are rather an 
inevitable perpetuation of the machinery of .war than a contribu- 
tion to the machinery of world-peace. The new League of 
Nations, by whatever name it may be called, will include neutral 
States, whom there would be no advantage in enrolling among the 
wardens of Germany, and at some future date the enemy States 
themselves, for the ideal of the new international organisation 
is that it shall embrace all States as soon as all can give the neces- 
sary evidence of loyalty to its spirit and aims. The war against 
Germany will not be finally won till Germany can be counted on 
to threaten the peace of Europe as little as Britain or France or 
Russia. But that day is not near, and it may be far distant. Mean- 
while the necessary security measures must be taken, and will 
be ; the only question is by whom. The answer to that is broadly 
clear. They must be taken by the States with the power to take 
them, primarily Britain, the United States and Russia. But 
whether those States act as members of the United Nations or 
of the new League is a matter of some importance. The League 
will, as an article on a later page points out with some pertinent 
comment, consist mainly of the United Nations, but it will be 
doubtful wisdom to charge it in the first instance with clearing 
up the consequences of the present war. That is the busiress of 
the nations that have fought the war. A distinction of some 
value, indeed, has already grown up between projects and under- 
takings which are specifically inter-Allied and others which are 
by general consent universal. U.N.R.R.A., for example, is, as 
its name implies, definitely a United Nations enterprise, thoug! 
no doubt when it winds up its work some loose ends will be left, 
of which the appropriate organs of the League of Nations would 
naturally take charge. The new Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion, whose formation was announced on Wednesday, is created 
primarily by the United Nations, but will certainly be universalised. 
Any monetary agreement that results from the Bretton Woods 
discussions will be open to all nations and will no doubt be asso- 
ciated in some form or other with the League. A more difficult 
distinction will be between the League’s responsibility for preventing 
aggression generally—for it must certainly bear that responsibility 
—and the policing of Germany by the principal United Nations 
for the indefinite period that must elapse before the League can take 
over that too, as part of its general functions and without discrimi- 
nation against Germany in particular. The date of such a transi- 
tion may be remote, but the transition will some day be possible. 

There is no reason, even so, why the League should not from 
the first have some concrete force, perhaps an international air 
force,,at its command if collective wisdom decides in favour of 
that. What is essential is that the fact that responsibility for 
disciplining Germany must rest with the Great Powers should not 
confer on the Great Powers an undue primacy within the League. 
That questions of some delicacy may arise here is not to be dis 
guised. There is no recognised criterion for the assessment of the 
magnitude of States, but certainly a mere arbitrary division into 
great and small will not stand. Canada, despite her limited popula- 
tion, has exerted during the war a military and indusirial effort 
which puts her little, if at all, below the pre-war France as a world- 
Power by any method of estimation. India has been far more. 
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successfully industrialised than China ; should she rank as lower 
of the two if once she could prove herself capable of successful 
self-government? The d'stinction between the Great Powers which 
will be permanent members of the Council of the new League, 
and other States which will sit only temporarily, will cause heart- 
burnings in the future as it has in the past, for national amour 
fropre will not have become a less conspicuous feature in the rela- 
tions of nations after the war :han it was before. But these obstacles 
are not insuperable. There is not likely to be much departure 
from the old Geneva model, except as regards some modification 
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of the rule of unanimity, and even there it will have to involve less 
the coercion of minorities than an authorisation for the majority 
to act in the name of the League. That an organisation is called 
for with an Assembly and a Council, and perhaps with subsidiary 
regional organisations, and a Court of International Justice (such 
as the existing Court, which needs little modification) appears to 
be generally agreed. That is a promising beginning. On such a 
foundation the deliberators at Dumbarton Oaks should be able to 
erect a serviceable structure, capable of modification in course of 
time in the light of experience. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VERY high British officer was alleged to have said just before 
A or after D-Day that the Germans would be out of France in a 
month. The prediction seemed too fantastic for its author to claim to 
be taken seriously. Yet in view of the spectacle of what is happen- 
ing now, and in the light of the unprecedented weather which slowed 
down the earlier landings and kept most of the air-forces grounded 
day after day, almost week after week, who can say that, given 
conditions which there was every reason to expect, the prophet 
might not have been found to have prophesied truly? When the 
weather turned out as it did turn out early calculations had to be 
abandoned. What was said then was “ We ought to have finished 
France in July ; now it will take till September.” It probably will, 
but perhaps not so far into September. Incidentally it is time 
a word was said for one agency of which little is normally heard— 
the supply services. What they have achieved in these last hectic 
days is something hardly credible. So far as is known only one 
port, Cherbourg, is available, for St. Malo can hardly be in working 
order yet and it has considerable limitations at the best. The beaches 
are no doubt still being extensively used, but to keep columns 
Ianging at top speed beyond Sens and Angouléme supplied with 
rations, ammunition and all necessities must have called for as 
brilliant work as has ever been manifested in this department of war- 
fare. 

* * 7 * 


The 8 o'clock news (and for all I know the 7 o'clock news) 
one morning this week happened to contain several different sets 
which throw an instructive light on the relation between 
prisoners in different theatres of war. In the Normandy 
“ pocket ” 25,000 prisoners had been taken, and it was estimated 
that there were two Germans dead for every prisoner. In Guam 
34.000 Japanese had been killed and prisoners numbered 100. Of 
the German divisions trapped by the Russians round Sandomierz the 
dead numbered 12,009 and the prisoners 1,500. To which may 
be added the statement made a day or two earlier that in the fight- 
ing in the South of France 12,000 prisoners had been taken at the 
price of 800 Allied casualties. The Japanese, we knew already, fight 
fanatically to the death rather than surrender. So, it is pretty clear, 
do many of the Germans, though it has to be remembered that in 
the kind of fighting that has been going on in the Falaise-Argentan 
pocket many of the enemy who had the desire to surrender had no 
opportunity. In the south desire and opportunity manifestly co- 
’ 
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. * * * 


I wish that Mr. Dalton, who has done great service in arranging 
for the supply of utility articles of one kind and another, would 
turn his mind to the subject of watches. He has, I know, done a 
good deal about alarm clocks, but these are cumbrous objects to be 
carried about on the person, even by mortals fortunate enough to 
secure one. The watch situation, so far as my experience goes, is 
really serious. One-watch men—or women-—-if anything happens to 
that indispensable passession, are likely to be no-watch men for an 
indefinite period of time. Repairs may take any period; to buy a 
new watch at a price within the ordinary person’s compass is 
almost impossible. No one cares about either appearance or 
meticulous accuracy nowadays. If reasonable utility watches cannot 
be produced here in sufficient numbers why not permut import from 
Switzerland? A single aeroplane could bring enough to relieve the 


situation substantially, and the effect on the exchange could be 
nothing to worry about. Listen to me, please, Mr. Dalton. Many 
people will thank you. 

* * * * 

Whether it is the Minister of Home Security or the London 
Passenger Transport Board that is responsible for the decision not 
to run the Tube trains under the river (except on one route) during 
alerts I do not know, but I hope very earnestly the decision will be 
reviewed. During the early blitzes, when bombs of considerable 
penetrating power were used, the decision to shut the fiood-gates 
during the alerts was intelligible. But /it appears to be commonly 
agreed that flying bombs have relatively small penetrative effect but 
powerful lateral blast. If that is so, the case for stopping the Tubes 
is not clear. The result, quite apart from the inconvenience, and 
the missing of connexions at main-line stations, is to turn hundreds 
of people out into the street sooner than need be while there is 
still danger overhead. If the risk in running the Tubes as usual 
is as little as it would seem to be, I should hope they might after 
all be run. The policy could always be changed again if changing 
circumstances required it. 

* * - * 

Signature tunes are the fashion nowadays, and some of them at 
any rate are much more recognisable than a great many written 
signatures that come my way. A day or two ago a business letter 
reached me with a name suffixed of which I could not so much as 
surmise either the first letter or the last letter or any intervening letter 
or the total number of letters. It was simply a series of formless 
pothooks. This is very much too common. Many otherwise quite 
estimable persons seem to be seized with a wild insouciance when 
it comes to their own name at the foot of a letter, and produce 
something which resembles the markings on a barometric recorder 
either in a period of unvaryingly stable weather or at the crisis of 
electric disturbances. Some day I shall write a homily on the public 
duty of clarity, in thought, speech and writing—fully conscious all 
the time of my own deficiencies in all three respects. 

* * * * 

The proposal to leave some of the blitzed churches in London and 
elsewhere in ruins as a reminder to future generations of what the 
blitz was seems to have aroused little enthusiasm, and I am not 
surprised. What need, after all, is there for this kind of reminder? 
Books by the hundred and photographs by the thousand will tell 
for all time of what London and other cities suffered. Ruins of 
historic abbeys in settings of natural beauty are one thing; ruins 
deliberately kept as ruins in the midst of shops and houses are very 
much another. I should not feel that Berlin was particularly happily 
inspired in preserving ruins artificially to keep alive the memory of 
the R.A.F.’s visits. The right way to deal with the blitz is to 
obliterate its traces as soon as may be. 

* * 7 . 

Having commented on the frequent misuse of the word 
“shambles ” I may admit that its application to some of the scenes 
in Normandy in the past week cannot be cavilled at. On the other 
hand, the junior Minister who referred a few days ago to “the 
holocaust on the roads” would have been all right if it had been 
Normandy that he had in mind. Unfortunately his theme was 
casualties on British roads. Cars that knock people down rarely 
become either “ flamers” or “ smokers.” JANus. 
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NORMANDY’S PLACE IN THE WAR 


By STRATEGICUS 


NY attempt to survey the military situation generally is faced 
by the fact that most of what everyone wishes to know is 
enveloped in the “fog of war.” Even what is revealed is frequently 
partial and selective. At one point, shortly after D-Day, a War 
Correspondent stated that the “ western wall” of fortress Europe was 
a myth, mainly on the basis of a very partial experience ; and it seems 
true that almost any conclusion could be formed on the study of one 
sector. There are reports of disorganisation among the Germans of 
the Seventh Army which would suggest that all that is left is a 
rabble, and the reports are perfectly true. There has been nothing 
like the wholesale confusion, and even demoralisation, that can be 
observed on some of the roads leading from the closed “ pocket ” 
of Argentan. No one would attempt to describe the milling con- 
fusion within that swiftly shrinking area, and the resistance should 
be near its end, as, indeed, the latest reports show it to be. 

Such scenes as these would support the conclusion that over a 
great part of France, and as regards a considerable proportion of 
Kluge’s forces, the German Army is crumbling. For the same 
conclusion other evidence might be adduced. The French Forces 
of the Interior appear to be liquidating the German position on the 
Spanish frontier. Toulouse is said to have surrendered to them. 
Bordeaux is reported under attack by the Americans and F.F.I. 
Tarbes, in the Pyrenees, is in their hands. Hendaye is under the 
French flag ; and, at the other end of the frontier, Puigcerda, Cerbére 
and Le Perthus are held by the F.F.I. The Lyons area is in their 
hands. They are holding parts of the Swiss frontier. They are 
moving ahead of the Seventh Allied Army, which is now not only 
firmly established over a large area, but has taken over 14,000 
prisoners, has invested Toulon, moved in towards Marseilles and 
is looking northward towards Grenoble and the Rhone valley. In 
this region there are only four divisions of German troops ; and the 
French Forces of the Interior, armed by the Allies for some time, 
have incomparable local knowledge to put at the service of General 
Patch. They can contribute more than this, for they have much to 
avenge, and they proved their courage when they stood alone. 

From some such survey one would be entitled to interpret General 
Montgomery’s inspiring words as if the end were in sight within 
the next few days or, as a concession, weeks. If, however, we 
examine the Russian scene, we appear to be witnessing something 
of a German rally. The Russians, who appeared only very recently 
to be sweeping everything before them, have been compelled to give 
ground when their grasp was about to close on the line of com- 
munications between the two parts of Schoerner’s Baltic Army. 
They have been fighting heavy defensive battles on each of the 
main lines of advance into Germany. The advance towards Warsaw 
has been resumed, and the Sandomierz bridgehead across the 
Vistula has been pushed out ; but, compared with the pace of the 
westward movement to the Vistula and East Prussia, or compared 
with the astonishing leap from Avranches to Fontainebleau, the 
eastern front seems to have fallen back upon static warfare. It is 
true that the Russians have resumed their advance towards the 
Balkans, have broken through the German defences and captured 
Jassy ; but we cannot believe that the war will be won in the Balkans. 

This negative picture might even be reinforced by a study of a 
different part of the Normandy front. Between the town of Gace 
and the sea there was, for some days, an apparently firm defensive. 
Take this position on Tuesday morning, the last point at which I 
can be reasonably certain of a situation that changes locally in even 
a few hours. It is a remarkable fact that the Germans should have 
been holding up the Allies there at“this moment. The Argentan 
“ pocket ” was sealed off ; and yet up to Monday there were repeated 
counter-attacks of great violence. This Pandora’s box was being 
forced open by internal pressure, assisted by violent wrenches from 
without. Not far from its northern corner the Canadian First Army 
was being held up on the forty-mile stretch from Gace to the sea ; 
and, although Dives-sur-mer was in the hands of the Allies, Cabourg 
was held by the Germans. They seemed to be in an untenable 


position ; but there they stood, fought and held. The front in the 
coastal area was bent round towards the east ; and, however tempting 
it would have been to cut off the sector and restore movement, it 
could not be done. A similar lesson may be derived from the posi- 
tion of Lisieux. This important centre on route 13 long stood 
beckoning the Allies. Vimont, some 17 miles to the west, was 
taken on August roth ; and yet only on Tuesday night did Lisieux 
fall. The Allies were only a mile away for two days ; and 17 miles 
in twelve days, on one of the main roads to the east, does not 
suggest a broken resistance. There is another centre, on the Avre, 
north-west of Dreux, where the Germans seemed to have rallied 
details and imposed form and order upon them. During Tuesday 
the situation in both sectors became fluid once more. The move- 
ment we expect ; it is the arrests that are significant. 

If we ignore positions which are admittedly subject to interpre- 
tation and not of themselves significant, we reach no nearer to the 
heart of the situation by attempting to assess the enemy’s casualties. 
It was stated on Tuesday by a correspondent with the Second Army 
that the enemy has suffered “at least 300,000” casualties since 
D-Day. The difficulty about this estimate, which is described as 
“conservative,” is that it is impossible to know which units suffered 
these losses and what was their over-all strength. If the Allies in 
Normandy have encountered 45 German divisions, and if these 
were only 10,000 strong, we get one picture; if their establishment 
were greater—as seems probable—the picture is cifferent. The 
transport is, perhaps, another matter, since there can be no doubt 
that it has suffered very heavily indeed. But, here again, there is 
an element of doubt as to the extent ; and recently the Air Forces 
have been a little reticent, probably from the realisation that several 
planes may have returned hits on the same targets. We know, 
roughly, the volume of railway traffic on certain lines ; and, when 
we hear that x trains have been damaged, we can be pretty certain 
that some of them must have been hit twice. 

If we attempt to gather together the various parts of this picture 
we shall arrive at something that may be more reliable than the 
rashly optimistic interpretations that are gaining currency at present. 
There cannot be the smallest doubt that the Seventh Army has 
suffered a decisive and complete defeat in Normandy, any more than 
that the Russians have achieved sweeping victories. But we have 
to remember that the Germans are fighting for time. “ Hold until 
October ” the troops are being told, so that there will be time during 
the winter to develop the new weapons. As to these weapons, a 
map produced by the Sunday Despatch, recently, showed neither 
pilotless bomb nor rocket sites outside France north of Paris and the 
Low Countries. I do not know how authentic the information is ; 
but it is at least a matter that interests most people in southern 
England. The defence of these territories cannot be the whole of 
the Germans’ strategy at this point. It seems certain that their 
ejection from them has become imminent. The Germans will 
probably attempt in the west to do at least what they are trying to 
do in the east: they will defend their frontiers with desperation. In 
the case of Russia it may not be a wholly bad thing that our ally 
has been held up at this point. His great advance must have made 
the problem of supply and reorganisation a matter calling for urgent 
solution. When the next spurt is made the Russians may move into 
Germany with overwhelming force. 

But the events in Normandy, demonstrating at once the highest 
skill on the part of the Allies, both in conception and in execution, 
and at the same time a sort of irrational resistance on the part of 
the Germans, should warn us that purely military standards are in 
abeyance. At one period of European history skill was shown by 
the manoeuvre that made battle unnecessary. Warfare was like a 
game of chess. Even in the last war, when only the professional 
soldiers were involved as the final arbiters, certain tactical premises 
were accepted as the conclusion. The German Army was defeated 
militarily ; but it was not annihilated. Now it begins to seem that 
Hitler has produced men who are completely impervious to ideas, 
who will actually fight on long after all is lost. 
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Although, then, the end is in sight, we cannot predict when it 
will occur, or set a term to the enemy’s resistance. Militarily, it 
would seem probable that the west of Europe will be cleared of 
Germans in a few weeks. But only if we can imagine a wholesale 
collapse of the troops’ faith in Hitler and their other leaders can we 
expect a complete breakdown in the resistance here and on the 
frontiers. We have to depend for a speedy victory upon the Allied 
armour with its tendency to pole-axe the organisation when scientific- 
ally applied in conjunction with supreme air power. Bradley now 
seems to be releasing Patton by sweeping along the left bank of the 
Seine to cut off all who, having escaped from the pocket, have not 
yet crossed the river. A roving column of the Third Army is dealing 
with those who escaped to the right bank of the Seine. But Patton’s 
columns are now sweeping through Melun and Sens. He covered 
at least 170 miles from Avranches in 17 days, and Sens lies not much 
more than that distance from the Rhine. Another armoured column 
has been reported at Angouléme. The south is lost. It is towards 
the east that the Sens column looks, there that the great opportunities 
beckon ; but the basis of the Allied hope is the possession of tre- 
mendous power and the mobility that makes its application unpre- 
dictable. 


ROOSEVELT’S CHANCES 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
New York. 

HIS is America’s first war-time presidential election campaign 

since Lincoln’s day. While the necessity for such an election 

is viewed with some apprehension by our British friends, who regard 

the inflexible requirements of a written constitution with dcisfavour, 

it is now fairly apparent that the election is not likely to disrupt 

the war effort or to destroy the continuity of our policy. The fact 

is that all signs point to Roosevelt’s re-election, provided the German 

collapse does not occur before the November poll. Even in the 

event of victory in the European theatre, a collapse of Japan before 

November is quite unlikely. The continuation of the war is bound 
to favour the President. 

It is barely possible that Willkie might have carried the day, even 
under present conditions. Willkie had grown consistently in political 
stature since the last election. His domestic policy had become 
more liberal and would have attracted considerable Labour support. 
His foreign policy was more unequivocally “ internationalist” than 
Roosevelt’s, and would have attracted millions of voters who are 
determined that America shall assume a responsible relation to the 
world community of nations. But the very qualities which would 
have made him a more formidable opponent than Dewey made his 
nomination impossible. Not merely the “ party bosses” but al] the 
little leaders of the Republican Party, drawn from small-town business 
as well as from larger industry, cling to the pathetic illusion that post- 
war prosperity depends upon the quickest possible dismantling of 
war-time controls as well as of “New Deal” social legislation. 
America is almost certain to make some abortive effort to return to a 
laissez faire economy ; but the effort will now have to be postponed, 
at least till 1948. 

Mr. Willkie’s foreign policy was as unacceptable to the Republican 
leadership as his domestic programme. The Republican Party is 
much more deeply divided on foreign policy than the Democratic 
Party. The farmers, whom Mr. Roosevelt had weaned from the 
Republican Party in 1932 and 1936, but who returned to the fold 
in 1940, are on the whole isolationist. Big business is divided. The 
division is partly geographic, the East being more “ internationalist ” 
than the Middle West. Some of the isolationism of big business 
seems derived from the large home market of American industry, 
which furnishes an economic basis for ideas of national self- 
sufficiency. At any rate, Republican candidates have had to be 
equivocal on foreign policy from 1916 to this day. In 1916, Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes ran against Woodrow Wilson by challenging 
the “he kept us out of war” slogan of the Democrats in the East 
while criticising Wilson’s interest in the war in Western constituen- 
cies. In 1920 the Republican device was to favour “an association 
of nations ” in the East while criticising “ the League of Nations” in 
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the West. The Republican device in this campaign is to favour the 
“co-operation of free and sovereign nations,” with the emphasis 
upon “co-operation,” in the East and upon “free and sovereign 
nations ” in the West. The latter emphasis implies that no binding 
commitments are to be made. It will be interesting to see how 
Mr. Dewey will elavorate this equivocation. He won the nomination 
by the simple expedient of pretending not to seek or want it, thus 
escaping the necessity of committing himself on any issue. 

The war-time mood of the nation is such that the Republican 
equivocation plays into Mr. Roosevelt’s hands. The Democrats are 
unambiguously committed to a policy of international collaboration ; 
and it is quite apparent that thousands, and perhaps millions, who 
dislike a fourth term and who also dislike Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic 
programme will vote for him despite these scruples, because they 
are afraid to entrust the Republican Party with our foreign policy, 
It is now quite probable that all efforts of Mr. Dewey to enlist 
Mr. Willkie in the campaign will prove unavailing. Mr. Willkie will 
not openly support Mr. Roosevelt ; but the indications are that he 
will remain completely inactive and that many Willkie Republicans 
will reluctantly vote for Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Willkie quite probably 
has further political ambitions. There are indications that the two 
parties, as they are now constituted, will disintegrate between the end 
of the war and the end of the fourth term; and Mr. Willkie may 
well be thinking in terms of a future position of leadership in this 
re-alignment. 

The belief that the next four years may bring a new alignment of 
the parties is supported by the cleavage on foreign policy in the 
Republican Party and on domestic policy in the Democratic Party, 
The core of the Democratic Party consists of the southern Conserva- 
tives and the northern municipal machines, such as Tammany in 
New York and the Kelley organisation in Chicago. To these already 
heterogeneous elements,Mr. Roosevelt was able to add the farmers 
and Labour. The southern Conservatives were unable or unwilling 
to oppose his generally liberal domestic policy because their loyalty 
to the party was determined primarily by the “white supremacy” 
issue in the south. The general friendliness of the administration 
toward the negroes has stretched southern loyalties to the breaking- 
point. The northern political “bosses” remained loyal primarily 
because for them nothing succeeds like success. Though Mr. Roose- 
velt lost the farmers in the 1940 election, he can count on the 
continued support of Labour. Labour was officially represented in 
the Democratic convention for the first time in the July convention. 
The 400 odd votes which Mr. Wallace secured for renomination 
may well be regarded as the measure of Labour and Liberal strength 
in the party. It was not sufficient to overcome the alliance between 
the southern Conservatives and the northern “ bosses ” who insisted 
on Mr. Wallace’s retirement. 

While Labour’s support of the administration may seem rather 
Strange in view of the increasingly conservative policy of the Presi- 
dent, particularly since our involvement in the war, it must be 
understood as prompted less by personal loyalty to him and more 
by organisational considerations. Labour regards the Democratic 
Party as a better instrument of its policies and ambitions than the 
Republican Party. We are, in other words, in a period of social 
development analogous to early twentieth-century Britain, when 
Labour supported the Liberals against the Tories. But the more 
vocal and self-reliant Labour becomes, the more impossible will it 
be to maintain the structure of the Democratic Party. It is a testi- 
mony to Roosevelt’s tactical skill, amounting to genius, that anything 
should be accomplished at all with such incompatible elements in 
his party. It is evidence of his strategic weakness that he has not 
fused the Liberal forces of America into a new political instrument. 
Relying on political finesse, and more recently. on war pressures, 
he has maintained himself in office for twelve years and may succeed 
in stretching his tenure to the unprecedented length of sixteen 
years. But he will be elected by a curious combination of reluctant 
voters. Labour will support him because it has no alternative. The 
southern Conservatives will support him in order to remain in power, 
though in some cases their opposition to him is spiced with an 
animosity bordering on hatred. Many northern Conservatives will 
support him because of his foreign policy. His clear understanding 
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of world affairs and of America’s place in the community of nations 
may incidentally bulk larger in the light of history than the early 
achievements of his administration in domestic policy. 

There are undeniable elements of greatness in this man. But 
nothing will avail to maintain his political authority after the con- 
dusion of the war. His various reluctant supporters are bound to 
fall out amongst themselves between the end of the war and the 
end of the fourth term; and even Roosevelt’s political dexterity 
will not be able to cope with the anticipated frictions. The fact is 
that his uncanny dexterity would long since have been subject to the 
law of diminishing returns had not the war intervened. A certain 
young Democratic Congressman, personally devoted to Roosevelt, 
declared some months ago that if Mr. Willkie were nominated he 
would inform his constituency that he intended to vote for the 
Republican candidate, despite Mr. Roosevelt’s great achievements. 
He would justify this action by the fear of the chaos which might 
occur in Washington between the close of the war and the end of 
the fourth term. The Republican rejection of Mr. Willkie has 
undoubtedly prompted a revision in the young Congressman’s plans. 
But his fears are fairly typical of the apprehensions with which many 
will cast their votes for Mr. Roosevelt. These apprehensions are 
naturally mixed with gratitude for his real achievements in both 


domestic and foreign policy. 


“UNITED” NATIONS? 


By DAVID THOMSON 


et meeting of British, Russian and United States representatives 


at Dumbarton Oaks, the rapidity of Allied advance towards the 
German Reich from east and west, aod the imminent climax of the 
war, make it timely to define clearly and in concrete terms the concept 
of “the United Nations.” In what sense and for what purpose are 
they “united”? As the destined makers of the next peace, the 
degree, terms and purpose of their unity is of supreme importance. 
Yet, as is natural in time of war, their community of spirit is too 
often taken for granted, their qualifications as peacemakers are left 
unquestioned, and the phrase “the United Nations” is allowed to 
become a thoughtless slogan—even an anodyne for the painful process 
of analysis—much as the “Concert of Europe,” “the League of 
Nations,” and “ Federal Union” have been in previous times. 

In origin its purpose is simple enough. It is what Mr. Churchill 
has at times called it—a Grand Alliance—historically the grandest 
of all alliances, forged in the heat of battle to resist the aggressions 
or threatened attacks of three expansionist dictatorships. It there- 
fore naturally focusses around the “ Big Four,” the super-Powers 
whose leaders have made all the crucial strategic and political 
decisions at Casablanca, Moscow, Cairo and Teheran. Its origin 
is further expressed in its shape as well as in its structure: it excludes 
the three chief enemy States, all of them large in territory and 
population: it excludes the satellite enemy States—Finland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Roumania: it excludes the neutrals—Turkey, Sweden, 
Spairi, Portugal, Ireland, Argentina, and the rest. Even so, the 
bloc of “ United Nations” represents 44 sovereign States and their 
dependencies, and over 85 per cent. of the whole population of the 
world. At the moment of victory the economic, military, naval and 
air power of this “Grand Alliance” will be overwhelming, and so 
long as it takes concerted action it will be able to make any arrange- 
ments in the world which economic and military power can impose. 

Here, then, is an alliance rich in potential good for the world. 
But it is also rich in potential futility and even in potential danger ; 
and as an agency of peacemaking its limitations are no less important 
than its capacities. It has liabilities as great as its assets. It has 
developed just far enough in solidarity and in concerted action to 
encourage optimism, but not yet far enough to justify optimism. 
There is danger in being over-impressed by the number forty-four, 
when this number is attained by counting Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Liberia and Luxembourg alongside Soviet Russia, the United States, 
There remains fundamentally the problem of 
achieving, and continuing to achieve when the common danger is 
removed, concerted action among States so diverse in character and 
so divergent in political interests as China and Chile, Iceland and 
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India, Poland and Peru. And nothing is gained by ignoring or 
underestimating this problem, which is shelved rather than solved 
by such principles as “the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States,” produced in the Moscow Declaration and repeated so 
persistently ever since. There is, equally fundamentally, the problem 
of establishing workable relationships between the forty and the 
four, and between the four themselves—the “ Big Four” which still 
have to resolve into two threes at Dumbarton Oaks, because Russia 
is not at war with Japan. Until all these problems of inter-relations 
are firmly settled, there is ground for hope but not for undue 
optimism. 

Success in preserving and extending war-time collaboration depends 
on satisfying the highest general level of interests common to all 
the United Nations. And although these common interests include 
national security and some assured measure of national independence, 
they cannot be stated either inclusively or exclusively in terms of 
political security and independence. The “ freedom of nations ” as an 
international aim is something of a will-o’-the-wisp, since it is difficult 
to restrict the principle to the point where it ceases to include the 
freedom of one nation to prepare for war against another, or of one 
government to tyrannise over its subjects, as did the Nazi Govern- 
ment under the guise of asserting the German right to “ national self- 
determination.” A purpose more truly universal, and more capable 
of genuine international effort and achievement, is the freedom of 
men and women, the conditions of work and standard of living of 
individuals, the health, welfare and social security of human beings 
whatever their nationality. Security from aggression there must be, 
and it can scarcely be assured without international provision: but 
United Nations collaboration which stopped short at guarantees of 
order alone would be doomed to sterility. There is no historical 
evidence that a status quo, however admirable, or stagnation, how- 
ever orderly, will be for long approved or maintained by new 
generations. 

It would scarcely be necessary to assert this truism were it not 
ignored or denied in so many influential quarters, and were not 
the opposite conclusion so plausibly drawn from experience of the 
inter-war years. Thus Mr. Leopold Schwarzschild, in his much- 
discussed World in Trance, propounds a thesis which would be 
fatal if applied to twentieth-century peace-making: 

“The connection between economic progress and war or peace is a 
mythical one. - . . The preservation of peace consists in securing 
our house from external attacks. Social progress consists in imprév- 
ing its internal organisation. There is no relation between the two 
tasks.” 

Based on the double fallacy that peace is mere absence of war, and 
that it is something which future generations will want for its own 
sake above all other desires, this thesis is but applying to the 
twentieth-century international order the nineteenth-century idea of 
the “ police State,” negative and repressive, and ignoring the revolu- 
tion in human affairs which has come about with the growth of the 
modern “social service” State. An international order in the 
twentieth century can have deep and durable roots only if it is a 
“social service” order, concerned as much with the welfare of 
individuals as are the most advanced national States. And already 
the United Nations have recognised and acted upon this principle, 
and have found therein their highest common measure of agreement. 

On three occasions delegates from all forty-four United Nations 
have met in conference and have reached agreement on plans for 
organising just such a social service machine. At Hot Springs in 
May, 1943, at Atlantic City in November, 1943, and at Bretton 
Woods in July, 1944, they have drafted plans for the international 
organisation of agricultural production and food supplies, relief 
and rehabilitation with the far-reaching control of economic resources, 
shipping and repatriation which this involves, and the setting up 
of an International Monetary Fund and a Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The first two conferences have already resulted 
in machinery being created to do these jobs ; the proposals of the 
third are still under consideration by each government concerned. 
In addition, the intricate mechanism of Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid 
has so thoroughly “ mixed up together ” the economies of the United 
Nations that failure to develop their existing relations would cause 
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widespread dislocation. In the sphere of military, naval and air 
co-operation the war has produced a composite fighting force, 
operating from pooled bases under a unified command and on a 
concerted plan of strategy and defence, which only needs to be 
adapted to peace conditions to provide ample security against a 
recurrence of aggression. The problem of United Nations co- 
operation has already moved far beyond the terms in which it is 
still too often considered. 

What is needed is still more constructive and far-reaching action, 
through the Combined Boards, U.N.R.R.A., the I.L.O. or new 
organisations, to promote on an international scale the public health, 
standards of housing, sanitation, education and work of men and 
women in each nation. Here is something of permanent common 
interest to Poland and Peru. Present achievements of the United 
Nations should be looked upon neither with complacency nor over- 
optimism, but rather as the visible part of an iceberg, important 
because it betokens a much vaster bulk still hidden from view—a 
basic strength and solidarity underlying all the rest and keeping it 
afloat. If this unexplored basis proves not to be there, or if it is 
allowed to melt away in the friction of national separatism and the 
heat of political and economic conflicts, then the glittering crown 
that we admire so much will topple and crash, melting in turn into 
the swirling wastes of another world war. 


THE ENGLISH AND THE WAR 


By RALF HENTOM 

FEW weeks ago I came to London from occupied Europe. 

To be among the English after four years under German 
rule is like coming to another world. Yesterday I walked down 
Charing Cross Road. In one of the shop windows I counted nine 
books and pamphlets containing the word “ Nazi.” There were only 
three titles where the word “ German” appeared. Four years have 
passed since the millions in occupied Europe saw through the pre- 
war bluff of excusing the Germans by blaming their leaders. It 
seems, however, that the English, even now, need an excuse for 
killing Germans. The sailors, the airmen, and the soldiers do their 
jobs with extreme gallantry and efficiency. The civil population of 
Southern England stand up to their present trials with unruffled 
contempt for this new freak of Hitler’s intuitive warfare. They all 
have the sympathy and admiration of German-ruled peoples in a 
dégree they are only too sober-minded to understand. In spite of 
that, I feel that to the English the war is still a game where the 
opponent is dubbed with a nickname fer the duration. 

Perhaps it is only natural that an Englishman should have difficul- 
ties in understanding how the inhabitants of an occupied country 
react. Those who are without weapons feel helpless and humiliated 
when facing a powerful enemy. They cannot meet the oppressors 
in open fight any more. ‘They watch the Germans marching through 
their streets, but their desire to throw them out of the country is 
It may be true that a soldier at the front 
But to be defenceless and emotionally 
Even those who are 


constantly frustrated. 
seldom hates the enemy. 
detached at the same time is more difficult. 
busy in underground military activities have a job very different 
from that of an ordinary army soldier. They cannot brace them- 
selves by any mechanised drill and routine discipline. Morale is 
left to the individuals. The strain is the greater and hatred the 
more intense. In France, at least, release has come at last. 

The Englishman has not been through those stages of increasing 
loathing for the Germans which. characterise German-controlled 
Europe. To sit at a distance and try to imagine what it means 
to have the Germans in one’s home country inspires him with 
sympathy and makes him feel convinced that further sacrifices are 
necessary on his part. But it would be too much to expect him 
to grasp the whole range of emotions aroused against Germany, 
from the naive anger of the first months of occupation to the present 
primitive hatred, from the indignant comments on the first German- 
censored paper to the desperation four years later when the whole 
Continent has been turned into one vast concentration camp. The 
Englishman has not felt the shock of being suddenly caught in the 
grip of military invasion. He has not been forced to fight in his 
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own mind the myth of German invincibility, pressed on him trom 
all sides. Nor has he felt the uncertainty and fear that make life 
a hectic race with time for anyone active in underground work 
against the Germans—the question which will come first, the 
Gestapo or the Second Front? 

People on the Continent can only work against the Germans jn 
a negative way. Their days are filled with one great “No, I will 
not! ” For England, on the other hand, these four years have meant 
hard training, a steady growth in efficiency, and an all-embracing 
national effort. The English have reason to be proud of whar they 
have achieved, and they can show their pride openly. The war has 
brought out their tenacity of character and given them new strength 
and self-confidence. They do not fear the Germans enough to hate 
them. Sometimes I wonder whether the English can hate at all, 
Apparently they consider hatred to be beneath the dignity of citizens 
in a civilised country. An Englishman can always have his say 
and get things off his mind. There are any amount of safety valves, 
right from the activities of the smallest parish committee to the 
proceedings in the House of Commons. This makes for mental 
balance and prevents that inner tension of suspicion, aggression and 
hatred which seems to be the curse of everything the Germans lay 
their hands on. Besides, for an Englishman to hate would require 
an unnecessary amount of mental exertion. It would imply a dis- 
agreeable emotional contact with the enemy, and would also mean 
showing far too much respect for the Germans. If an Englishman 
should happen to be worried by aggressive impulses he prefers to 
work it off by making life uncomfortable for himself. People I talk 
to in the street, papers and periodicals I read, lectures and theatres 
I go to—everything makes it quite clear to me that, whatever happens 
in this world, war or no war, the English remain what they are. 
During the crisis of a war a new social class may slowly grow 
into power and add new traits to the national character. But the 
English mind will never be stirred to passion and swept out of 
control. 

With the shrill jingle of the flutes and drums of German military 
parades still in my ears, I find myself at a discussion meeting where 
it is decided by two-thirds majority, and after a completely academic 
debate, that the British Dominions and Colonies are not worth 
having. I pick up some Government regulations at a bookstal] and 
read the following words: “The Government trust that the public 
will co-operate . . .” I wonder how far the Germans trust the co- 
operation of a man when they shoot him for being out of doors 
ten minutes after curfew. I study the reports of Parliament and 
learn that some Government official is taken severely to task by 
an M.P. for infringing the liberty of the individual by imposing 
some highly necessary security measures. I imagine it would have 
been a great relief for an overworked Minister if he could have got 
rid of the troublesome M.P. by sending him to a concentration 
camp. It is a commonplace of war propaganda tc say that this 
war is not only a struggle for power, but also a conflict between 
rival ideologies. One could go further and say that the war is a 
clash between two utterly different modes of life—the one often 
slow in collective action, but open-minded and comparatively 
healthy ; the other hectic, crudely self-assertive, and wallowing in 
emotions and mass-suggestion. 

Germany is like a man whose upbringing has not been quite 
successful. There are too many conflicts and too much bitterness 
left over from earlier days. He loves violence. His humour is 
harsh, self-defensive irony with an undertone of despair. It is 
necessary for him always to be in battle array, since a smile or.a 
word can touch him on the raw. He works hard and without joy. 
He sets about systematically trying to make up for former dis- 
But in the end there is always something wrong 
with his system. A streak of paranoia has got mixed up in it. 
There is a link missing somewhere. It has not been conceived with 
that balanced co-operation of intellect and emotion which alone 
could have made it live and last. 

Hitler suppressed his political enemies and put an end to the 
political turmoil of German politics. But the intolerance and 
fanaticism of class war soon appeared again on a national scale 
as aggression against other States. There is no parallel to this 
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development in England. Long imperial traditions have given the 
Englishman interests and responsibilities transcending national 
borders, and have made him immune against the German infection. 
When the war is a fact, he knows how to fight it. He has vast 
beneath the calm civilised surface. He fights with far 
greater skill than Hitler’s brutally disciplined soldiers. His is a 
mental discipline which makes it impossible for the Germans to 
intimidate him, even if he should happen to have only a few dozea 
Ack Ack guns to defend his country against several thousand enemy 
bombers. He is unimpzessed when the Germans impute to him 
their own vile motives. He refuses to get caught in any vicious 
circle of retaliation. His self-confidence and sang froid prevent 
him from responding to the appzal of hatred. One can imagine, for 
example, the venomous propaginda a German film-producer would 
have made out of a news-reel describing buzz-bomb damage in a 
German city. The actual English news-reel has a running com- 
mentary by a bland B.B.C. voice, which scarcely condescends to 
mention the word “ German,” and never commits itself emotionally 
any further than to express gratitude for the disappearance of a 
certain odious house in Carley Street. 

When Macaulay was describing an age in which the imperial 
traditions of the English had-only just begun to take shape, he 
would, perhaps, have been able to find numerous characters about 
whom he could say as he did about the Duchess of Marlborough: 
“ She hated easily, she hated heartily and she hated implacably.” But 
if Macaulay had lived today, and had set out in search of an eminent 
character to whom to apply his words about the Duchess, he might 
not have found it so easy, and would probably have ended by deciding 
on an illustrious descendant of hers, who is, accordingly, one of the 
few Englishmen of our day capable of thoroughly undérstanding the 
German mind. 

After the war hatred will be rather futile. A good deal of 
discrimination and cool thinking will be needed to get the débris 
out of the way and clear up the chaos in Europe. Hatred makes a 
man hit harder in self-defence ; but when the enemy is down it is 
no use striking the empty air. The man who hates is left alone 
with his passion and the whole system of aggressive ideas he has 
built up around it. There is no reason to be afraid any more. He 
feels ashamed of himself and wants to be kind. His hatred recoils 
upon himself, and—since he has lost’ the balance of unbiassed 
reasoning—he is filled with pity for the beaten enemy. In all pro- 
bability he will do the most foolish and irrational! things. He is 
likely to help the enemy on his feet again and let him have another 
go. As the years have passed, and as the Germans have more and 
more shown their complete incapacity to deal with other nationalities, 
the millions in occupied countries have come to look upon the 
English as the main representatives in Europe of the democratic 
mode of life. England has become the stronghold where some very 
fundamental ideals are kept alive through a period of upheaval and 
hatred. Those who have managed to keep a calm, intellectual out- 
Jook after four years under German rule know that, when the war 
is over, destructive passions could never build a new world. 


SIR HENRY WOOD 


By W. J. TURNER 

EW men could have had a more enviable life than Sir Henry 
F Wood. To have a particular bent and talent, to discover it 
early, to find your way while young and then to spend the whole of 
a fairly long life, up to a few weeks of your death at the goodly age 
of seventy-five, earning your living at the work you like best, only 
doing what you most want to do—could anything be better? And 
all the more so when is added to this the surprising fact that your 
activity is not only at the lowest estimate absolutely harmless (which 
can truthfully be said of comparatively few human activities), but 
in a fairer computation is definitely beneficial to your fellows, and 
was in any case enthusiastically appreciated by them. This was the 
career of Henry Wood, musician and conductor, and for fifty years 

musical director of the annual Promenade concerts in London. 
Henry Wood was born in London in 1869, he was an organist at 
ten, an opera conductor (of the Carl Rosa and other companies) 
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before he was twenty, and became conductor. of the Promenades at 
the age of twenty-five. Like most musicians he was a prodigy ; this 
is such a common phenomenon in music that it has long ceased to 
mean much, as in itself it tells us very little about a musician’s future 
quality or distinction. Many musical prodigy children have not 
even become musicians, others who have done so have shown a 
progressive deterioration as they grow older. The outstanding feature 
of Sir Henry Wood is that he matured like a sound organism and 
ended as he began, as an honest, gifted, hard-working, thorough- 
going musician who knew his job and could always be depended upon 
to put himself heart and soul into his work. The heart may not have 
been immense, the soul—to an exquisitely fine ear—might not have 
been discernible, but what was clearly manifest was the soundness 
of an average decent musician and man. His feelings and tastes 
were those of the man-in-the-street, but an exceptionally good 
specimen of the kind; not the sort of man-in-the-street you would 
meet every day, and this, I might add, was because if he served music 
well music was also of service to him. The workman is imbued with 
his own dye. You cannot truly participate in the performance of 
good music all your days and not be affected by it, and so, although 
superficially Sir Henry Wood may have seemed an average man, in 
actuality he was not: he painted and read books, not thrillers only 
but real books. He had even, as he told me once, read one of mine. 

Nevertheless it was because he was an all-round but, I repeat, 
exceptionally good specimen of the average man in his tastes and 
sensibilities that he was able to be of such great assistance to the 
general public in developing their taste for a love of music. The 
Promenade Concerts did not begin as they ended, with programmes 
devoted entirely to good and mainly to serious music. It was a long, 
weary and sometimes disheartening task to wean the large public 
finding its way to the Queen’s Hall from music which can be 
appreciated at once, at a first hearing, to that better and more exacting 
music which needs time and attention given to it before one can 
detect its superior beauties. The Promenades were often on the 
verge of cessation through financial bankruptcy. This is a fact that 
our B.B.C. friends in their cult of what is immediately popular 
(fortified by ridiculous listening-in groups) so conveniently ignore. 
It needed faith and strength of character to persist in what was only 
too often termed a high-brow policy. Here again Sir Henry Wood 
was exceptional, and he thoroughly deserved all the tributes that have 
been paid to him as the greatest benefactor the English music-loving 
public has ever had. This persistence was allied to other remarkable 
and uncommon traits, punctuality and reliability. Like the average 
good soldier Sir Henry did not get shell-shock. He was not 
neurasthenic. Undoubtedly he paid for his robustness with some 
failure of sensibility. Some of his performances have made me 
groan, others have made me leave the hall, yet very many I have 
thoroughly enjoyed, especially those of new modern works, to a 
faithful representation of which he gave great pains. His failures 
or shortcomings were never due to slackness or indifference. He was 
a worker and always set a respectable standard, and I want to 
emphasise the value of this because it is nowadays generally over- 
looked. 

One of the worst of current cants is that of what is called 
the first-rate or the extraordinary. Sir Henry had a normal amount 
of self-interest, but not an abnormal amount. This resulted in his 
usually putting music before himself, and that is mainly why he was 
such a good servant to music and to the public. It is the men whose 
degree of self-interest is not normal but abnormal who are a nuisance, 
and do harm both to their profession and to the public when they 
are artists. So here again we find his averageness which enabled 
him to do work that another man could not have done. A more 
finely gifted musician, for example, could never have conducted those 
long and exacting Promenade programmes for six nights weekly over 
a stretch of six or eight weeks. His nerves would not have stood it. 
A mere careerist would have made things easier for himself by 
performing easier, less ambitious and more immediately popular 
music. But not Sir Henry. Music may not have been his goddess 
but she was his queen, and he had the faithfulness to her of the 
ordinary decent man to his wife. Not a,dazzling but an exemplary 
life. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading during my spare moments Eckermann’s 

Conversations of Goethe. It is a useful habit, in times of 
excitement, to have upon the table a book of sedative wisdom, and 
one which contains but few allusions to the perplexities with which 
this generation is faced. It is valuable also, at moments when the 
vibrations of Vergeltungswaffe No. 1 drill into one’s brain a marked 
distaste for the more crude manifestations of German ingenuity, to 
return to the gentle groves of Athens by the Ilm and to recall the 
time when the German genius was governed by Reason and Under- 
standing. Not that any unbiassed person would for one moment 
agree with Nietzsche that Eckermann’s collections of table-talk 
constitute “the best German book there is.” Although a modest 
little man, Eckermann was so abysmally stupid that he failed to 
understand one half of what Goethe either said or intended. It 
never occurred to him that there were moments when Goethe 
indulged in generalisations, not because he believed in their authen- 
ticity, but because he enjoyed watching upon the round blank face 
of Eckermann the extending circles of bewilderment which his 
remarks produced. There are moments again when the idol becomes 
obviously restless upon its pedestal and when the Riidesheim 
(“which some Frankfurt friends have kindly sent me”) was pro- 
duced. The mirror which Eckermann so devoutly held up to Goethe 
is at times clouded and at times subject to distortion ; but it will clear 
suddenly, and in a flash one sees the great old man, playing with his 
grandchildren, playing with bows and arrows in the garden, turning 
ever his albums of engravings, and the serenity of that magnificent 
sunset stills the nerves and eases fear and pain: — 

“Uber allen Gipfeln 


ae 
* * * 


When I was living in Berlin, in the years before the great darkness 
of 1933, there were moments when I became troubled and confused 
by the uncertainty of the German character ; it seemed to me to 
possess no edges and no outlines ; its centre did not seem to me to 
be located in its middle. “ How on earth,” I complained to a German 
friend of mine, “am I ever to understand you people?” “ You 
should read Goethe,” he answered, “the solution of the German 
riddle is to be found in the works of that great man.” I acquired 
the admirable Grossherzog Wilhelm Ernst edition of Goethe pub- 
lished by the Inselverlag in sixteen neat little volumes. I read and 
read and read. I became more and more bored by Goethe, who 
seemed to me to bear no relation whatsoever to what was being done 
and thought in Germany at the time. And-it was then, for the first 
time, that I read Eckermann. From his simple pages emerged the 
figure of a man of immense serenity ; of a man who, although not 
immune from the human temptations of conceit and sensitiveness, 
was yet able to survey humanity from an Alpine peak; of a man 
of noble gentleness, who even in his eightieth year retained his 
ardent curiosity and whose intelligence was eternally alert to dis- 
cover the inner meaning of the things he noticed. Was this Olympian 
figure really the symbol of the German mind? Goethe’s unfailing 
Optimism seemed to bear no possible relation to the grim determinism 
of the Germany of 1929 ; his universality, his ardent cosmopolitanism, 
were in direct contrast to the narrow nationalism which was poisoning 
the German soul ; the lack of all self-confidence, the distrustfulness 
which jangled all their nerves, would, I felt sure, have been rejected 
by Goethe either as unmanly delusions or as “ pitiful truths.” And 
what did Goethe himself think of his fellow-countrymen,—so 
admirable as individuals, so intolerable in the mass? “A few 
centuries more,” he said, “ must elapse before it will be said of them 
*It is long since they were barbarians.” And surely, I felt, Goethe 
was wholly un-German in his incapacity for hatred. “How could 
I write songs of hatred,” he said, “ without hating? ” 

* * * * 

My hand strays along the bookcase and rests upon another volume, 
also bound in black, Mein Kampf: von Adolf Hitler. I open it at 
random and find that I had marked the phrase: “ While the ability 


of the politician consists in mastering the art of the possible, the* 
founder of a political system belongs to that class of men who only 
please the gods when they both desire and will the impossible.” 
Goethe, with his unflinching doctrine that man should never seek 
the impossible, would have regarded such a statement as demonstrably 
insane. Had he been able, which I doubt, to master the repugnance 
aroused in him by the actual illiteracy of Mein Kampf, he would 
have been so disconcerted by the whine of hysteria which howls 
through the volume that he would have dismissed it with the one 
word “ unhealthy,’—a word which to him represented the maximum 
of condemnation. Yet if he had forced himself to plough further 
through those turgid pages he would certainly have been horrified 
by the “ pitiful thoughts” which it contains and, above all, by the 
cynical misprisal of the German masses in which Hitler so lavishly 
indulges. Goethe, having read his Tacitus, really believed that 
liberty was an essentially German conception. “The Germans,” he 
said to Eckermann, “ brought us the idea of personal freedom, which 
was possessed by that nation more than any other.” With what 
horror would he have read in Hitler’s bible that German democracy 
was the true democracy “since with us the leader is freely chosen 
and the problems to be dealt with are not put to the vote of the 
majority.” No man had a greater sense of individual dignity than 
Goethe and no man so disliked cruelty. The whole Nazi doctrine 
would have seemed to him a denial, not of German civilisation, but 
of all human progress. 
* * * * 

Or would it? After all, there are many thousands of Germans 
today who have been brought up to regard Goethe as the type of 
perfect German and who have none the less accepted the Nazi 
system almost without question. Is there no item in Goethe’s doctrine 
which they could cite as justifying this outrage against the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True? They would fix, I suppose, upon Goethe’s 
strange theory of the “daemonic.” For all his love of tolerance, 
reason and moderation, Goethe suffered a suspension of good sense 
when it came to genius in action. Such men as Frederick the Great, 
Peter the Great, Napoleon, Byron and Paganini seem to him to be 
inspired by “a higher influence, something daemonic, which we 
adore without trying to explain further.” “ The daemonic,” he said 
again, “is that which cannot be explained by Reason or Understand- 
ing,” and he defined its major element as an “unlimited power of 
action and unrest.” “The daemonic,” he added significantly, “ throws 
itself willingly into figures of importance and prefers somewhat dark 
times. In a clear prosaic city like Berlin, for instance, it would 
scarcely find occasion to manifest itself.” It may be true that some 
of Goethe’s daemons were introduced into the Juno room in Weimar 
for the purpose of confusing Eckermann’s simple brain. But the fact 
remains that Goethe did retain, in the cool calm mansion of his mind, 
a small chamber of horrors in which the exceptional, the fantastic, 
and the excessive were housed and even worshipped. Nothing could 
seem so orderly or so sedate as Goethe’s political and international 
opinions ; yet up there in the attic gibbered the daemons “ which we 
adore without trying to explain further.” I suggest this explanation 
to those who, like myself, have been bewildered and distressed by the 
treason of ‘the German intellectuals. 

* * * * 

Two sets of German books upon the table before me, their gothic 
characters suggesting something intricate and malignant. The one 
calm, generous and lapped by the radiance of some Attic morning ; 
the other tortured, malignant and seething with the stench of a 
Walpurgisnacht. Through each of them is woven the eternal German 
conflict between the ideal and the real ; but whereas in Goethe there 
is a tone of patient sublimity which resolves the conflict, in Hitler 
one finds that “ unlimited power of action and unrest ” which screams 
like a daemon across the blue summer sky, remorseless, undeviating, 
ingenious and blind. I open Eckermann again: “In the meantime,” 
continued Goethe, smiling, “let us remain in a state of hopeful 
expectation as to the condition of the Germans a century hence.” 
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THE THEATRE 


«Mine Hostess.’’ At the Arts Theatre. Ballet Rambert. At the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 

TuHeERE is enough deft characterisation and truth to human nature 
to keep Goldoni’s comedy alive in Mr. Clifford Bax’s translation of 
Mine Hostess. The three Italian noblemen are _ cunningly 
differentiated, and Ralph Roberts gave a disarming naturalness to 
the Marquis which helped to make his imbecility almest engaging. 
As the woman-hater who is captivated and reduced to an impotent 
frenzy by the wiles of the innkeeper, Mirandolina, Baliol Holloway 
gave the most polished male performance of the evening in a pro- 
duction that was not outstanding in this respect. But Mirandolina 
herself is the mainstay of the piece, and Judy Campbell’s lively and 
attractive performance was not only brilliantly done but had a rare 
individual quality that gave the part some genuine personality. 

At the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, C.E.M.A. is presenting the 
Marie Rambert ballet company in its repertory. I saw Swan Lake, 
Act II, in a very praiseworthy performance with Sally Gilmour as 
the Swan Princess. Miss Gilmour’s technique is not quite adequate 
to this difficult part, but only the experienced balletomane would 
notice this, for in all other respects she is a delightful and sensitive 
artist of exceptional charm. As the Prince, Robert Harrold had the 
requisite dignity, and the four cygnets as well as the corps de ballet 
all danced with excellent unanimity and precision. The other items 
were the attractive Capriol Suite of Warlock’s, the Bar aux Folies- 
Bergere, which owes so much to Chabrier’s sparkling music, and the 
distinctly tedious fardin aux Lilas, in which the long-drawn-out 
action is made unavoidable by the mediocrity of the music by 
Chausson, a composer who never succeeded in giving certainty and 
conclusiveness to his unmusical meanderings. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.—— 
At the Odeon. 


Once Upon a Time starts in the vein of gentle fantasy (“Pull 
up a chair and relax,” begs the opening title), but degenerates into 
a clumsy mixture of melodrama and whimsy. This is a pity, because 
the story is admirable. It deals with a dancing caterpillar named 
“Curly,” the property of a nine-year-old boy. Ensconced in an 
old boot-box, with a peep-hole in one end, this insect only indulges 
in its terpsichorean propensities when‘its young trainer plays “ Yes, 
sir, that’s my baby” on a mouth-organ. By chance a noted im- 
presario, on whom, as is apparently so common in the United 
States, the banks are about to foreclose, comes across the boy and 
his pet, and sees in them the chance to recoup his fortunes in a 
blaze of publicity. At first nobody, not even the journalists, will 
believe his story ; but eventually a kindly radio commentator uses 
it as the basis for a sermon after the news ; and forthwith every- 
body becomes Curly-conscious. After the usual trouble with the 
boy’s sister (he is, had you guessed? an orphan), the impresario gets 
his way, even confounding a set of eminent lepidopterists who test 
the caterpillar’s abilities under the most scientific conditions, only to 
be proved wrong when the mouth-organ starts up. 

But the only way, apparently, to turn the insect to financial 
account is to sell it to Mr. Walt Disney for one hundred thousand 
dollars ; and the impresario has promised the boy shall never be 
parted from it. It is here that the fantasy collapses. The im- 
presario becomes very callous, even going so far as to knock the 
boy down. The caterpillar escapes from its boot-box, and vanishes. 
There is estrangement, misery, and a vast collection of film clichés, 
before the grand final reconciliation scene at which the caterpillar 
emerges from the piano as (surely you hadn’t guessed this?) a 
butterfly. 

One reason why this film fails to hang together is probably that 
Alexander Hall, who directed it, has failed to decide whether to 
devote himself wholly to the child’s viewpoint or to the adult’s. 
Another reason, perhaps, is the almost permanent failure of Holly- 
wood to put children satisfactorily on the screen. One has only to 
compare the American efforts with those of the French, as in 
Zéro de Conduite and La Maternelle, or the Germans, as in Emile 
and the Detectives, or the Russians, as in Lone White Sail, to realise 
the measure of this extraordinary disability. Nevertheless, within 
the limits of the American style, Ted Donaldson acts well as the 
boy, and is well supported by Cary Grant as the impresario and 
James Gleason (always welcome) as his manager. With a reticence 
rare in American films, the caterpillar itself never appears. 
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Home In Indiana is what they call a formula picture. This 
means, in effect, that you know the entire story five minutes after 
the film has begun, and thereafter must beguile yourself as best 
you can by laying side-bets on the order in which the various inci- 
dents will come. The mise-en-scéne is a racing stable devoted to 
the training of trotters. There is an orphan boy who regenerates 
a despairing old trainer, and, of course, wins the big race in the end; 
a slender love story, in which even the vamp is baby-faced and pure- 
souled ; and many good-looking horses. Walter Brennan, as the old 
trainer, gives a solid repertory performance ; but there is a piece 
of lunatic miscasting which has provided the part of an Indian 
hausfrau for, of all people, Charlotte Greenwood. Youth and beauty 
are adequately represented by a trio of newcomers, named (in case 
you are interested) Lon Macallister, Jeanne Crain and June Haver. 

It is depressing to find so dull a film directed by Henry Hathaway, 
whose superb drama of the Alaskan salmon fisheries Spawn of the 
North, showed him to be an artist of great sensibility. There is 
indeed only one moment of real movie in the whole film, and that is 
when the unsophisticated young man gazes through a ballroom 
window and sees a rout of his contemporaries revealing the benefits 
of wealth and education in a frenzied jitterbug session—a scene shot 
with a cool, probing, malicious eye, and with considerable instinct 
for the dramatic ; so much so, indeed, that it hardly belongs to the 
rest of the film. Otherwise it looks as though Hathaway was dis- 
heartened by the story ; at any rate, even the Technicolor is rather 
flat, and reminds us that if, as seems certain, colour will soon super- 
sede black and white altogether, something will have to be done 
about Mother Nature’s undue lavishness with the colour green. 

Indeed, it is clear that the use of colour has created more problems 
of cinematic composition than has yet been fully realised. That 
colour can be consistently successful throughout an entire film has 
been several times demonstrated, notably in Northwest Passage 
and Drums Along the Mohawk. But too often it achieves merely 
a picture post-card flatness which is not removed by occasional 
splurges of autumn tints, jockeys’ silks, golden hair, or the gleaming 
flanks of horses. 


AUGUST 25, 


Basi WRIGHT. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


I Give first place among recent issues to Arthur Rubinstein’s 
recording of Beethoven’s Sonata No. 26 in E Flat Op. 81a, Les 
Adieux (H.M.V. DB6132-3). It is brilliantly and sensitively played, 
and music-lovers will be interested in comparing Rubinstein’s per- 
formance with that by Arthur Schnabel, made some years before 
the war for the Beethoven Society, for which he recorded ail 
Beethoven’s sonatas in a unique series of masterly recordings. This 
particular sonata is an outstanding example of Beethoven’s power 
to transform poetic ideas into purely musical ones. It is a perfect 
work, but the first movement is especially characteristic of Beet- 
hoven’s genius. After this it is somewhat of a decline to Delibes’ 
Naila Waltz, arr. Dohnanyi (Col. DX1159) and played with real 
virtuosity by Cyril Smith. Delibes was a greatly gifted composer, 
but, like most French composers, his music suffers when arranged 
for the pianoforte. It still glitters, but it is a hard not a bewitching 
glitter. Schubert’s Overture in the Italian style in C, played by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
(Col. DX1157), is a charming light piece which has quite successfully 
caught the Italian character, and I think few who did not know it 
would guess it was by Schubert. Of the new vocal records, I recom- 
mend “Constanze: Constanze,” from Mozart’s Seraglio, sung by 
Webster Booth with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Basil Cameron (H.M.V. C3402). The aria from The Magic Flute 
is not so successful ; nor does O Don Fatale from Verdi’s Don Carlos, 
sung by Gladys Ripley with Dr. Sargent and the same orchestra 
(H.M.V. C3404), survive successfully its extraction from the opera. 
In my opinion nearly all operatic arias lose a great deal in isolation. 
They need their context and the dramatic interest and effect which 
it alone can give. I prefer Mr. Richard Tauber in two songs by 
Brahms, “O Golden Age of Innocence” and “ Vain His Pleading,” 
with pianoforte accompaniment by Percy Kahn (Parlophone 
RO20530). Here I would like to plead for a little more artistic enter- 
prise on the part of the Gramophone Company. Why not produce 
more recordings of lesser-known works by Chopin, Scarlatti, Debussy, 
Hindemith, Stravinsky and Prokovieff by young pianists who have 
recently made a reputation, such as Maria Douska and Noel Mewton- 
Wood rather than all these numerous boring duets by music-hall 
performers? . fo me x 
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LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Sir—The letters of Sir Herbert Grierson and Sir Geoffrey Bracken 
published in your issue of August 11th, within a short while of the war's 
end, are so shocking to European sense that I ask again for a brief space to 
refute them. Sir Herbert Grierson, after repeating Miss Rathbone’s excuses 
for the second fight to the finish of the German people, falls back on the 
old trick of over-estimating the German Churches. I have quoted 
their utterances, which show quite clearly what we have always known 
both in this war and the last. The German Churches have for generations 
done their best to foster militarism. They may protest against persecu- 
tion at home, but never against aggression and all the atrocities with 
which their Second God, the German Army, has twice accompanied 
this sanctified policy. The Archbishop of Canterbury once suggested 
that he had evidence to the contrary, I published mine and asked for his. 
He did not rep!y. Sir Herbert Grierson invites us to build upon Pastor 
Nieméller. Anyone who asks Europe to trust this violent nationalist will 
get the answer that such folly deserves. 

Sir Geoffrey Bracken continues the sniping against unconditional sur- 
render on well-worn German grounds. “It will help the Nazis, it will 
stiffen resistance.” We all know those moves. Yet unconditional surrender 
is in sight! Even that does not silence the dupes. “ It will embitter future 
relations,” suggests Sir Geoffrey Bracken. What, more than the renewal of 
the incendiary German suggestion that they never lost the war? Are we 
even now to take no account of past experience? None whatever, says 
Sir Geoffrey Bracken. Let the Germans again try the war-criminals! Like 
last time. 

What, Sir, is Europe expected to think of such islanders at such a 
moment? The time for pleasantries is past.—Yours truly, 

Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. VANSITTART. 
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S1r,—May I suggest that the problem of German guilt and punishment 
should be viewed from a more practical standpoint? All Germans have a 
certain amount of guilt, even the best of them thought nothing of joining 
in the wholesale plunder by buying in the shops of Paris and Brussels with 
money that he knew was stolen. Even the most innocent German is more 
guilty than his victims, the peoples of occupied Europe. Now the most 
elementary justice would postulate that Germany hand back the loot. But 
what would this imply? To hand back all food, lorries, cars, rolling- 
stock, barges, factory and harbour equipment, all the stocks of prime 
materials, textiles, metals, and all the goods in tradesmen’s hands, the 
contents of the shops and warehouses of a continent . . . to hand back 
all that, and at short notice, would leave all the Germans naked and 
starving before even a fraction was repaid, and the whole tribe would 
perish swiftly from the face of the earth, 

This, incidentally, would merely be to subject them to the war by star- 
vation, so well described by Mr. Swaminathan in your last issue (the 
French coined the expression “guerre biologique” for this particular 
aspect of German frightfulness), and could also be regarded as an appli- 
cation, in reverse, of Goering’s dictum that whosoever starves in Europe, 
it should not be a German. Nevertheless, I do not think that even the most 
outspoken opponent of Lord Vansittart would ascribe such intentions to 
him. It just cannot be done. Therefore the question of punishing the 
Germans never arises at all ; even the problem of making them give back 
what they have stolen is insoluble. Far from dealing with them according 
to their iniquities, we shall have to send them relief, and protect them from 
the logical consequences of their own sins. 

Unfortunately, the amount of relief that can be sent to Europe is 
limited, both by supply and transport facilities, and in giving any help 
we should always bear in mind that this will be done at the expense of 
Germany’s victims, that Allied men and women will go unfed, unclothed 
and unwashed, that the growth of a whole generation will be thwarted 
for lack of proper food, that, in short, Germany’s “ guerre biologique ” 
will be continued even after the armistice, because our Christian con- 
sciences will constrain us to spare Germany the worst. But we should 
do this with our eyes open, and should make it perfectly clear to the 
Germans, and to the world in general, not only once or twice, but con- 
tinuously as the years pass by, so that future generations of Germans 
and of appeasers in other countries, will know and remember that 
Germany has been treated with mercy. That will be the best way to stop 
the preparation for the next war, for which Germany is even now laying 
down the foundations, with the aid of her unwitting humanitarian helpers 
amongst the Allies, by “organising the sympathy of the world” as she 
did so effectively after the last war.—Yours sincerely, 


Petersfield, Hants. M. F. GuNNING. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Miss Violet Alford accuses me of misrepresenting Lord Vansittart, 
If so, I regret it, but I think I used the word “ unintentional,” for [ 
was thinking less of what he said than of the effect of his insistence on 
the guilt of Germany and the whole of Germany. It is not easy to 
distinguish between justice and revenge. To speak of hanging a murderer 
as giving due satisfaction to the relatives of his victim is that view of 
justice which requires an eye for an eye, which is just revenge and is 
forbidden to Christians. The sole justification of human punishment js 
the prevention of crime. Anything more must be left to God 

But my sole motive in writing was that this insistence on German 
guilt—and some of their sins are so hideous, none worse than their 
treatment of the Jews, that it is hard to try and think without passion— 
is likely to obscure what should and must be our first and dominant 
aim, the settlement of Europe including Germany. Much has been said 
of the injustice of the Treaty of Versailles. As a fact it was just enough 
from the point of view of that same justice—an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. Its real evil was that pointed out at once by Lord 
Keynes, that everything was being thought of except the future peace 
of Europe, the future welfare of Europe. The only man who said a 
wise thing during the unhappy election which followed the war was 
the late Lord Oxford, who said that the great thing to be avoided was 
making a German peace. The Atlantic Charter indicates the same goa] 
as Lord Keynes. What I fear in Lord Vansittart’s crusade to punish 
Germany’s guilt is that it will distract our minds from what they ought 
to be bent on with every ounce of nervous energy. 

I am perfectly convinced that numbers of Germans are shocked at 
what has been done in their name. Goebbels himself declared that the 
first task of the Nazis had been to conquer Germany. They could do 
nothing till that was achieved. How their task of coercion and corrup- 
non is to be undone I do not know, nor shall I live to see it. But I am 
sure it will need wisdom as well as punishment, a Europe that offers 
to what is best in Germany hope as well as remorse.—Yours, &c., 

H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Epiror, The Spectator.] 


INDIAN DEADLOCK 


Sir,—“ Z.’s” article in your issue of August 18th is another. appeal for 
British intervention in order to end the deadlock between Indian political 
parties. It differs from the usual one in that it does not come from any 
Indian politician eager to turn intervention to party advantage, but from 
one of our own people who seems to have such a low opinion of India 
as to believe she cannot walk but must be carried. Apparently, he believes 
India cannot ever take the initiative in setting her own affairs right and 
will always ignore or treat with contempt “ men with constructive minds ” 
who might be “her true leaders” were the necessary changed conditions 
brought about by an outside agency. If such is the case, is there any 
hope whatever of India’s political stature becoming such as to qualify her 
for the status of a Dominion or for independence? Status of any kind 
is hardly a thing that can be conferred. It must be achieved. Shall we 
help by intervening? 

What has hindered India’s progress is the passionate reaction of Hindu 
elements to those Western influences which threaten the survival of 
mediaevalism in India. This reaction finds its expression in Mr. Gandhi, 
who secured control of the Congress organisation in 1920 and has since 
persuaded it to follow his negative and purely destructive policy. The 
failure to think and act constructively leads to that feeling of frustration 
which arises from leaving undone that which is practicable and feasible 
and from striving instead for what is beyond the immediate reach. As 
for Mr. Jinnah, anyone who has followed his career with close attention 
must observe that he has been obliged to adapt his tactics to those of 
Mr. Gandhi, his object being the preservation of the liberties of his 
people. 

It is in such circumstances that“ Z.” calls upon us to give up thinking 
of the Indian problem “in the practical, matter-of-fact way.” We are 
not to use our brains but our hearts—a suggestion that, like much else 
we hear from India, comes dangerously near the Hitlerian formula of 
“thinking with the blood.” No. We must not follow that advice nor 
be misled by exaggerated statements that “ the whole atmosphere of India 
is charged with emotion.” Indians have had a quarter of a century of 
Mr. Gandhi. They have “purchased their own experience.” Let us 
give them a chance to make use of it by ourselves refraining from inter- 
ference while always being ready to assist when invited so to do.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. BarRBour. 

56 East Avenue, Bournemouth. 
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COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—I was very interested in the letter from Dr. H. G. Lys, published 
jn your issue for August 4th on “ Cottagers’ Light.” The distribution of 
electricity in rural areas is a matter in which I am particularly interested. 
In this connection I should be grateful if Dr. Lys could tell me whether 
the company asked him to pay £710, or whether this was the total 
cost, of which he was asked to pay a proportion, and if the latter, how 
much this proportion was. Further, whether the company, as is usually 
the case, were prepared to provide a supply on the basis either of a 
substantial guarantee of revenue, or only on the basis of a contribution 
to the capital cost.—Yours faithfully, R. S. CLARKE. 
Hoathly Hill, West Hoathly, Sussex. 


Sir,—The supply of abundant and cheap electricity is a question which 
interests not only cottagers but the whole community. If as your corre- 
spondent states one company has returned its capital to the shareholders 
to the extent of 220 per cent. it is only too obvious that the Electricity 
Commissioners have hopelessly failed to secure the cheap current which 
was promised to the nation many years ago. It must be remembered that 
electricity undertakings are monopolies in the area covered by their 
statute. 

It is interesting to compare municipal and limited company prices. In 
1938 I was connected to the Hampstead Borough Council supply. Hamp- 
stead did not generate, buying current from St. Marylebone Council at 
6d. per unit in bulk. The Hampstead flat rates per unit were 2}d. for 
lighting and $d. for heating, cooking and power. It will be seen that 
the current for heating, etc., was sold at .1d. per unit below cost. This, 
however, was a perfectly good business proposition, because it encouraged 
an enormous consumption which enabled St. Marylebone to supply 
at .6d. and yet made a profit. Incidentally, Hampstead also made a profit, 
which was used to keep the undertaking up to date instead of borrowing 
loans. These facts were duly set out in the annual accounts of 
the borough. 

On coming to live in Devonshire I found the prices to be, on the flat 
rate, 9d. for lighting and 4d. for heating, etc., the suppliers being a limited 
company buying current in bulk from the Portishead Power Station. The 
current passes over the transmission lines of two intervening companies, 
each of which presumably gets a rake-off on the price. I am unaware at 
what price my suppliers buy their current, but, according to the Electrical 
Times, the generation cost at Portishead was .15d. per unit in the year 
mentioned. The cost to the consumer, at 9d. per unit, was obviously 60 
times the cost of generation. To a layman like myself, it would appear that 
somebody is doing pretty well out of it. It should also be noted that, as 
in all cities, the Hampstead distribution was by underground cables, the 
most expensive method of all, whereas here it is overhead on poles, which 
is the cheapest. From this it will be seen that, even if the suppliers are 
bound only to instal the last 60 feet of cable free, the cost of running 
a special connexion is much less in the countryside. 

To compare the cost of electric light with, say, paraffin lamps, is im- 
possibie unless one has access to scientific apparatus. A 40-watt coiled 
coil, gas-filled lamp consumes a unit in 25 hours. Compared to that the 
average paraffin lamp give but miserable illumination. Unfortunately it 
is one of the limitations of electric supply that current cannot be supplied 
cheaply for lighting alone; there must be a big demand for current during 
the daytime for cooking, water-heating, power, etc. Notwithstanding this, 
one reads that electricity is much cheaper in America and some parts of 
the Continent. If this be true, perhaps some of your readers can explain 
why.—Yours faithfully, A MERE CONSUMER. 


THE B.A. AND UNIVERSITIES 


Sir,—In your issue of August 11th, “ Numa Pompilius” devotes a para- 
graph to the Report, just published by the British Association, of a Com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Maxwell Garnett is the chairman, on Post-War 
University Education. Two particular points are raised in his comments; 
they are (1) the competence of the Committee to make suggestions 
relating to the balance between the humanities and science in 
university studies and (2) to deal with the subject of university finance. 
As President of the British Association and a member of the Committee 
you will, I hope, permit me to reply to these criticisms. The Committee 
arose out of the Conference on Science and World Order held in London 
in September, 1941. Representatives of 22 of the Allied Nations took 
part in this Conference and only one of the six sessions was devoted to 
science and technological aspects of post-war problems and plannings. The 
chairman of that session was the President of the Czechoslovak Republic; 
and the American, Soviet, and Chinese Ambassadors presided at three 
of the others. Fourteen members of the Committee are distinguished re- 
presentatives of university faculties outside Great Britain and, almost 
without exception, the other twenty or so members have long been asso- 
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ciated with collegiate and university activities. Few of the members of 
the Committee are engaged in science teaching or iesearch, or are mem- 
bers of the British Association, and the main interests of most of them are 
in the humanities rather than in the physical and biological sciences. 

These facts as to the origin and constitution of the Committee are stated 
on the first page of the Report; and the Association’s efforts to bring 
humanistic and scientific studies into closer contact are mentioned in the 
preface. As the Association as such makes “no special claim to discuss 
the humanities or to make suggestions affecting the balance of studies or 
the general purposes of a university,” it is difficult to understand the 
intrusion of this criticism in the mention of a report produced by an in- 
dependent committee. 

As to the section of the Report on University Finance in Great Britain, 
this consists almost entirely of a statement of the present position and 
post-war needs. There are differences of opinion as to the nature and 
scope of these needs, but surely the suggestions made by a Committee 
which includes the Vice-Chancellor of one of the largest of our modern 
universities, and members ef humanistic as well as scientific faculties of 
others, including Oxford, Cambridge and London, merit more than the 
slighting references afforded to them by your contributor.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. A. GREGORY 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Burlington House, London, W. 1. 


PRICE STABILITY 


Sir,--In reply to Mr. Lomas: The fact that a British Price Stabilizing 
Corporation was always prepared to buy a standard basic product at (say) 
£9 a ton and (so long as it held stocks) to sell it at £11 a ton would auto- 
matically stabilize its price in sterling within those limits in all countries 
(minus or plus freight and insurance). None of it, thereafter, would be 
sold in any great quantity in any country at a price below that which 
would be netted if it were consigned to the U.K. and, as a last resort. 
sold to the P.S. Corporation; and conversely no one in any country 
would pay more than its cost if he bought from the Corporation. As all 
the principal staple basic products would be valorised in this way, the 
same relative degree of price stability for such goods would obtain 
throughout the world as was achieved for gold for 70 years prior to 
1914 when the Bank of England was a constant buyer on delivery at 
77s. 9d. a standard ounce and seller on demand at 77s. 10}d. 

To wait upon international agreement in this matter would be to defer 
indefinitely the application of a world-wide benefit that could be auto- 
matically achieved by a British P.S. Corporation acting alone. There 
would be nothing coercive in its policy nor anything monopolistic in in- 
tention or in effect. It would, however. give all peoples access on equal 
terms to the raw materials of the world.—Yours faithfully, 


Royal Empire Society, London, W.C. 2. L. St. CLARE GRONDONA. 


HELPING HOUSEWIVES 


S1r,—The interesting article on “ Birthrate and Housework” in the cur- 
rent issue of The Spectator prompts me to suggest that it will be a pity 
if we lose in peace what we have gained in war, namely the habit of 
giving and receiving help as a matter of course. Plainly, there is going to 
be a shortage of domestic workers and nurses, and now that the supply 
of unoccupied aunts, who enabled families of the past to weather the 
storms of life, no longer exists, to whom can the harried housewife turn 
for aid if not to those living near her? Just as we have Civil Defence 
Workers and Street Fire Parties ready to give a hand in a war-time 
emergency to anyone in a particular district, it seems to me that we might 
organise bands of volunteers who would assist those who need help 
regularly, or during a crisis. Such bands might be based on the existing 
W.V.S., Women’s Institutes, or Fire Watchers organisations—each district 
would make its plans to suit its own needs, but it would be essential 
for the organiser to have a recognised sign on her gate, so that anyone 
coming fresh to a neighbourhood would know where to apply for help. 
Moving house, especially if one has a tribe of little children, is an 
arduous business, which calls for assistance, 

The exacting and monotonous daily toil of the mother of a family might 
be lightened considerably if a member of one of these Guilds of Help, or 
whatever you like to call them, would do the vegetables, or stay with the 
children while she did the shopping unhampered by them, or sit in the 
house once a week, so that she could go out with her husband for an 
evening’s entertainment. Quite old women, who often find time hang 
heavily on their hands, might do the mending, which, as your contribu- 
tor suggests, is the last straw at the end of a busy day. In times of 
crisis help is particularly welcome. Sometimes whole families are in bed 
with influenza, and while they do not need skilled nursing, they require 
someone to fill their hot water bottles, brew their Bovril, and do all the 
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simple services which call for no more than good will and a pair of 
hands. In the winter many old people cannot go out for weeks at a time 
and are in poor plight if there is no one to do their shopping and change 
their library books. When illness prevents a man from seeing to his 
garden, he will be grateful to anyone who will mow his lawn before it 
becomes hay. 

I think that many of those who give voluntary help would benefit as 
much as those who received it, for after the war people who have been 
serving the nation in all sorts of ways will find their occupations gone, 
and will suffer from a sense of frustration such as one often used to see 
in those whose age compelled them to retire from work while they were 
still lusty. Their training will make them undertake what in pre-war days 
might have seemed too arduous. No one who has been accustomed to 
fire-watching will blench at.taking a share in sitting up at night with a 
child who has whooping cough, or an old person who can’t turn in bed 
without help, and nothing is more satisfying than the knowledge that one 
is of use. 

Respect for your space prevents me from adding more illustrations, 
but I should like to say that I think helping people with families is work 
of national importance. Every woman ought to have time to inform 
herself about public affairs—to read The Spectator, for instance, but no 
one can expect an overdriven drudge to be an intelligent citizen, and we 
shall need intelligent citizens in the post-war world.—Yours faithfully, 

Surbiton. Mary CvusBITT. 


SCOTTISH ART AND LETTERS 


Sir,—May we correct an implication that seems to be conveyed in the 
first two sentences of your review of Scottish Art and Letters appearing 
in The Spectator of August 4th? A reader might suppose from this that 
Blackwood’s Magazine no longer existed, which of course is demonstrably 
untrue.—We are, yours faithfully, J. H. Biackwoop. 
Director, William Blackwood and Sons, Limited. 


45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
PLANNING AND SMOKE 


Sir—Your contributor Mr. E. J. Davies, in your issue of August 4th, 
is surely overcautious in assessing the value of the returns on district 
heating as not particularly attractive. If a 6 per cent. return on a method 
that would give more and very necessary warmth while abolishing smoke, 
what would be attractive? It is more than most other public utility 
services can obtain, while the benefit in health and amenities to our 
cities can scarcely be overstressed. What is the return on drainage and 
sanitation systems, on water or police? Are these assessed on an 
economic or an amenity and otherwise very necessary basis? The fact 
that district heating systems can pay their way and give an economic 
return of at least 6 per cent is surely an excellent reason for their wider 
adoption.—Yours faithfully, Donato SMITH. 
180 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


THE FORGOTTEN ALLY 


Sir,—In a book recently published in America, The Forgotten Ally, by 
Pierre van Paassen, which has had very large sales, the assertion is made 
that one-quarter of General Montgomery’s 8th Army at the time of Ala- 
mein—the holding of the vital line and the final break through—was com- 
posed of Jews. This statement has been quoted in many American 
journals and has had very wide publicity in that country, At the present 
time there must be serving in this country several officers who were acting 
in an administrative capacity with General Montgomery in 1942, and it 
would be interesting to hear if this statement is true. If it is correct it is 
strange that none of our British war correspondents mentioned it at the 
time, and if it is incorrect it would be as well to hear the truth before 
the rumour becomes established as a fact.—Yours faithfully, 
Chele Orchard, Ringwood, Hants.. C. S. Jarvis. 


OFFICIAL IDIOCY 


Str,—In this rural area a picturesque pond for moor hens and wild 
duck is being filled in by “Army” authorities as a waste dump, to 
the material benefit of our villagers, who have salvaged, inter alia, 
ammunition, a case of orange juice, tins of jam, a porcelain sink, lip- 
stick, hundreds of packing-case timber, iron discs suitable for table-tops, 
complete set of fishing tackle, a new pair of ladies shoes, &c. The 
dump is a conglomerate of tin-cans and cardboard, and now it is on 
fire. As I write, for the third day a fire-engine has just dashed past— 
to safeguard adjoining cornfields waiting to be harvested.—Yours, &c., 
W. KirxpaTrick. 


_ Orange (one of the best of the rather newer apples). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


More than once or twice I have read in comments on this island refer. 
ences to the extreme wetness of the climate; but foreign critics as well as 
some natives seem to have acquired a strangely wrong idea of the normal 
weather In 1921 (which has some curious affinities with 1944) the total 
rainfall for the year was under 16 inches. If you add 10 inches to 
reach a normal fall, the total is still moderate. This summer the drought 
was serious; but among the sufferers the essential crops are not to be 
reckoned ; and the most essential—wheat and potatoes—have flourished 
far beyond the normal. Country houses on the Cotswolds, hamlets in 
Hereford, farms in the clay country about the Fens, rivers and wells east 
of the Chilterns are all enduring a serious lack of water ; but where water 
is shortest crops are best. Seldom, if ever, did I see such a promised 
yield of wheat and potatoes as in fields above a Hertfordshire valley 
from which the stream has clean vanished. 


Northern Grouse 


Not often is the contrast between Southern and Northern Britain so 
sharply defined as this year ; and now that the armistice is over a fresh 
point in the contrast comes into view. The grouse, the one bird wholly 
characteristic of the North, has suffered greatly from the war. Partly 
through disease (due perhaps to absence of guns) and excess of vermin 
(certainly due to lack of keepers) the birds are too few to warrant even 
one day’s sport. Some reports appear to indicate that bird migration 
from the North was rather early ; but it is certainly more than normally 
late in the South, at any rate in regard to the-“ devlin” or swift, which 
more often disappears in July than in August. The bird has been—the 
thrush—more numerous than recent years. One ardent and admirable 
observer (from the neighbourhood of Glasgow) tells me that he had not 
seen a swift for many years in his neighbourhood till this summer. 


Large Families 

There are more signs that the season is likely to be one of the best 
ever for partridges. The stocks were large (owing partly to lack of 
cartridges and sportsmen), there were no July thunderstorms to bedraggle 
the young, and the extension of arable farming has been all to the good, 
I do not suggest that the spectacle is characteristic, but one of the few 
coveys I know of consists of no fewer than 17 squeakers. How the 
bird manages to keep so many eggs warm, much more so many babies, 
is a wonder. The verdict of the I.C.I., who before the war had an 
experimental partridge farm, was that keepers should take away all eggs 
in excess of a dozen, on the ground that additional youngsters were wont 
to become weaklings owing to the parents’ difficulties in keeping them 
warm and well-fed. I wonder: Dieu bénit les grandes familles. 


Happy Warriors 

Italy seems to be full of happy warriors. The latest letter to reach 
me contains a peculiarly interesting list of the butterflies observed in mid- 
July. They included two types of swallow tail, “settling occasionally 
on scabious, the Italian type fairly tame, the British type definitely not 
tame!” Clouded Yellow and Pale Clouded Yellow, “fond of lucerne 
and clover.” Many Red Admirals, “ usually settling on thistles.” Two 
White Admirals, seen oddly enough in open fields. High Brown and 
small Pearl Fritillaries and Queen of Spain. marked by a distinctive 
flight and very bright brown in colouring. Two Italian varieties of 
Skippers. Many Commas. Graylings, which “ invariably settle on olive 
trees,” giving excellent camouflage. Other types seen were Peacocks, 
Meadow Browns, Small Heaths, Small Coppers, Holly Blues, a Fritillary 
(unnamed), “of a bright orange-brown and very fast flight,” one of 
the prettiest butterflies on the wing ; and, lastly, a Crimson Underwing, 
or smaller version of the Red Underwing. Each is part of a very interest- 
ing list, sent from the war by a young lieutenant in the R.A. What ae 
excellent observation officer he must be! 


In My Garden 

Wasps, which are exceptionally numerous, are very busy with the 
apples, even before they are ripe, and destruction of nests is a duty. 
As we are told that we must not destroy them with derris powder, other 
efficient means are a cupful of creosote or tar or sulphur mixed with 4 
little gunpowder. My wasps seem to enjoy especially those two excellent 
apples, Langley’s Pippin (one of the best of the earlies) and Ellison’s 
Like the rats 
which may visit our stores later, no mere cooker is any use to them 
when dessert fruit is available. W. Beacu THOomMas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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When the great moment 
of victory arrives, the 
Pn) Philco Group will contri- 
Compa bute largely to theindustrial 

developments, pleasures and 
the comforts of a well-earned peace. The Philco 
Group is an association of companies specially 
equipped, in research, plant and personnel, to 
cover every field of radio and electro-mechani- 
cal production. New conceptions of electrical 
design, new realms of radio reception, new vistas 
of television — all are within the scope of the 
post-war programme of 
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25 YEARS AGO— 
AND NOW 


This year marks the 25th Anniversary of the first 
direct crossing of the Atlantic by an aeroplane. 





In June, twenty five years ago, a Vickers 
‘Vimy’ biplane, powered by Rolls-Royce 
engines flew direct from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, to Clifden, Ireland, approxi- 
mately 1 890 miles, in 15 hours, $7 minutes, 
an average speed of 118 m.p.h. 


1919 





In May 1944, a Canadian built Mosquito 
with two Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
covered the 2,200 miles from Goose Bay, 
Labrador, to Prestwick, Scotland, in 6 
hours, 46 minutes, at an average speed of 
325 m.p-h. 

In the same month a P.31 Mustang with 
a Rolls-Royce Merlin engine covered the 

2,470 miles from Inglewood, California 
to New York in 6 hours, 314 minutes at an 
average speed of 383 m.p-h., eclipsing all 
existing trans-Contintental speed records. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 


1944 
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THE BATTLE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


REINFORCEMENTS 


The Battle of Communications never 
ceases. Cables are cut by the enemy, wire- 
less circuits jammed. But still the messages 
go through. Because of foresight and bold 
planning, Cable and Wireless have ex- 
tended and developed their service in 
spite of seemingly insuperable difficulties. 
%* All important cables have been fitted with 


the Regenerator System—increasing capacity, 
speeding transmission. 


% Direct Printers now operate on many incoming 
wireless signals, saving time and labour. 
Atmospherics have been mitigated by the 
introduction of automatic repetition of signals. 


% Approximately two million words pass through 
the central telegraph station of Cable and Wire- 
less every day. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Field of Folk 


English Social History: A Survey of Six Centuries, Chaucer to 
Queen Victoria. By G. M. Trevelyan. (Longmans. 21s.) 


A Book by Dr. Trevelyan is an event. No living man has done more 
to continue the tradition of Macau'ay and J. R. Green in main- 
taining history as a delightful subject of general reading. This 
survey of six centuries of the life of the English people is full of 
the qualities which have distinguished Dr. Trevelyan’s earlier books 
on English and Italian history. Social history is not easy to write. 
It tends to be either a series of dissolving views in which there is 
nothing but change, or a series of cross-sections in which the move- 
ment and “feel” of events are lost under a mass of descriptive 
detail. Dr. Trevelyan avoids the “ spinelessness” of a good many 
surveys of social conditions, partly because he has not made his book 
too short—there are limits beyond which it is impossible to abbre- 
viate without distortion—and partly because he has been skilful 
enough to weave into his account of social development the general 
pattern of political events. Even so it is difficult for a reviewer 
already familiar with English political history to know how far that 
social development would be intelligible without such previous 
knowledge, and a foreigner reading this book would do well to 
follow the political story, chapter by chapter, in Dr. Trevelyan’s 
History of England. 

It is impossible, in a short review, to discuss Dr. Trevelyan’s 
treatment of any one of the six centuries with which he deals. He 
is at his best in the period between the Reformation and the French 
Revolution. He is too good a scholar to pretend that he has a 
complete understanding of the Middle Ages, and, in the modern 
centuries, Charles James Fox is the last statesman whom he 
describes with full intuition ; or perhaps it would be better to say 
that the age of Charles James Fox is the last period in English 
history before our own day which fires Dr. Trevelyan’s imagination. 

Why are Dr. Trevelyan’s books so good? They are in fact so 
good that it may be impertinent of a younger historian even to ask 
this question. One may take the scholarship for granted (although 
it represents years of patient work) because, for books of this quality, 
scholarship is essential but of itself is not enough. The answer is 
deceptively easy. There is a noble simplicity about all these 
books—one can see why Garibaldi was Dr. Trevelyan’s first hero. 
Dr. Trevelyan is not afraid of emotion and not afraid of generosity. 
He cares for the primary things in human life, and finds them, 
mixed as they always are with tragedy and suffering and weakness 
and evil, in every aspect and branch of history. Thus these history 
books are always alive, but they are not alive merely as tales of 
adventure for schoolboys. They are alive as Shakespeare’s 
characters live. If one were to take a single example from this 
latest book, the reference to prize-fighting in the Regency period 
might serve. There is no false sentiment, no literary cult of 
brutality ; only a few sentences in which the good and bad features 
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of prize-fighting are set out, a reference to champions like Belcher 
and Tom Cribb as “ fine fellows and honourable men,” and a most 
apt quotation from Lord Althorp. The whole thing takes up no 
more than one and a half pages ; yet it is perfectly done. 

One more feature of this and Dr. Trevelyan’s other books on 
English history should be mentioned. There is a background to 
this story of social change ; a background of sight and sound—the 
English landscape and the English language. This background 
might perhaps be described better in terms of an orchestral accom. 
paniment. In any case, whatever the metaphor, the reader never 
loses his impression of a strong race of men, living in a country of 
deep natural beauty and speaking a language which has had no 
equal in power and enchantment since the greatest days of Athens, 
It may well be that, many centuries hence, when the face of England 
has been changed by material invention and new requirements, and 
English words have been beaten by constant usage into new shapes, 
an iffpression of a race of adventurous men, a lovely countryside 
and a-supecb language will be the sum of the ordinary man’s know- 
ledge of six hundred years of English history. In this sense Dr, 
Trevelyan’s own attitude may 6e unconsciously prophetic. In any 
case, here and now, no Englishman can read his books without 
thanking him for them. E. L. Woopwarp, 


Brave Old World 


Listening for the Drums. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. (Faber and 
Faber. 18s.) 

Sir IAN HAMILTON continues in this book the fascinating life-story 
he began in When I Was a Boy. The period covered is the 25 
years spent in India between 1873 and 1898; but the last chapter 
and the postscript open a window on the contemporary scene. Most 
of the battles of the period in India and beyond make an appearance 
—the Afghan War, the last flickers of the Burma War, the Chitral 
and the Tirah campaigns, and also the battles of Majuba Hill, and 
the almost unknown engagement of Kirbekan. But none of these 
accounts is written with the cold, miserly pen of the historian, 
though the stories of Majuba Hill, Kirbekan and the South African 
war have their pointed lessons for the soldier. 

This is the vivid generous picture of a phase and a period, a sort 
of documentary film directed by one of the chief actors with a zest 
that seems as fresh and unappeasable at niety as it was in those far- 
away days. Here are stirring vignettes of shikar, accompanied by 
the Bible, Shakespeare and Les Misérables (seven volumes in French), 
The reader’s interest becomes unconsciously engaged in the attempts 
to secure the biggest markhor and escape from a bearded vulture, 
These adventures, however, were made possible by his joining the 
Gordon Highlanders, and the picture of this famous regiment, who 
looked askance at “enthusiasms and ideas,” and were inclined to 
boast that no officer of the regiment “had ever entered for the Staff 
College,” deserved preservation It is, indeed, a brave old world 
that Sir Ian introduces; and one can recognise the dramatis 
personae appropriate to the scene. There is, of course, the Queen: 
“Of all the Grandees I was ever predestined to behold, by long 
chalks the grandest was the tiny Queen Victoria.” But there was also 
a young Kipling, “ Bobs,” Wolseley, Kitchener, and also, a little 
more shadowy, Andrew Lang, Balfour, “ Joe” Chamberlain, and a 
young Miss Margot Tennant, who was about to take an even better- 
known name. There is also King Edward, cutting Sir Ian at a levée 
for the supposed indiscretion in a Staff Officer’s Scrap Book, though 
it had been read before publication by the Foreign Secretary. 

It makes a stirring scene ; and there are glimpses of the actors 
and the action behind the scenes that only he could give. But 
the gallant show was passing. Khaki was just beginning to elbow 
it off the stage ; and Sir Ian’s own interest in musketry was operating 
in support of the scene-shifters. The military picture of an age 
which “held the bullet to be a fool and the bayonet to be still 
the last argument of kings,” belongs to the Old Masters; and, 
perhaps too, his own view that a battle is “the most thrilling of 
life’s adventures, bar a honeymoon,” has lost its currency except 
among those whom one admires least. But there are obiter dicta 
scattered up and down these pages that compel a pause, and glimpses 
of campaigns that stimulate to further study. 

The last chapter deals with one whose zest for life is as full- 
blooded as his own—“ Winston.” The “Winston” of these pages is 
shown elbowing his way into the Malakand campaign, the fighting 
at Omdurman and at Diamond Hill. It is the best feature of the 
account that the man is allowed to portray himself in his con- 
temporary words and in his actions ; and some of these bring us up 
to the present war. The picture of “Bobs” is that of a devoted 
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A comprehensive and authoritative account 
of Norway 


The Voice of Norway 


by Dr. HALVDAN KOHT and SIGMUND SKARD 


A valuable book not only for the ordinaty reader seeking to widen 
his knowledge, but also for all those who wish to possess an ever 
ready and important reference book on Norway. 15/- 
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ANGUS ROSE 


Who Dies Fighting 


This book attempts to show how the 
defences of Singapore were built up 
and how they were knocked down. 
The author, who is a regular soldier, 
went out to Malaya at the beginning 
of the war as a Regimental Officer. His 
experiences as a front-line fighting sol- 
dier, in the campaign that followed, 
add a colour to the narrative that 
could never be attained by a war cor- 
respondent or a professional historian. 
The story is written impartially and 
the comments are based entirely on 
first-hand evidence. 
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178 THE SPECTATOR, 
assistant, who worked under him for many years. On the military 
side the account of Majuba written for General Dillon, with the rest 
of this chapter, and the sketches of the Indian campaigns, the South 
African war, particularly Diamond Hill, are all better than history 
in being the stuff of which history is made. If the reflections on 
the Dardanelles campaign seem less valuable, it is because their trend 
is part of the now generally accepted view. 

The postscript, which shows Sir Ian meeting Ludendorff, Hinden- 
burg and Hitler, serves as a link with the present day, a remarkable 
link of the seventies with the present conflict through the Russo- 
Japanese war and the Dardanelles. He is as lively at the end 
as at the beginning, and the general picture he presents of a world 
“ sure of itself,” and eminently content with itself, must have enduring 
value. 

STRATEGICUS. 


Britain and the World 


British Foreign Policy. By Sir Edward Grigg. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


By his title Sir Edward Grigg inevitably challenges comparison with 
Walter Lippmann’s now classic American Foreign Policy, and 
though Mr. Lippmann is in his own class as a political writer and 
thinker Sir Edward has no need to wish he had called his book 
something different. It is a forceful and convincing piece of work, 
which everyone would be the better for reading. Its essential thesis 
is the imperative necessity of the guarantee of future peace by a 
close understanding, and binding pledges of specific action in case 
of necessity, between Britain, the United States and Russia, and 
most particularly between Britain and Russia as the bastions of 
peace in Western and Eastern Europe respectively. Sir Edward 
Grigg is not against a League of Nations; on the contrary, he 
postulates it ; but he distrusts general engagements, and is convinced 
that for a future to which at present no term can be fixed there 
must be precise undertakings between the Allied States who hold 
the power in their hands as to action in the event of threatened 
aggression by Germany. None of this argument is new, but it is 
well worth having it restated in Sir Edward Grigg’s clear and 
cogent language. He is a realist, and has no faith in anything short 
of realism. 

The execution of such a policy depends, of course, on certain 
conditions. In Britain certainly, and in the United States if possible, 
there must be a continuity of foreign policy achieved by its com- 
plete removal—subject to the general function of an Opposition to 
oppose—from party controversies. Sir Edward adds that there 
must be no secret engagements, and recalls that Mr. Eden has 
given the House of Commons a pledge that he would never make 
one. (Here, by the way, I think Sir Edward slips into error. He 
suggests that our moral commitment to France before the last war 
was, down to the last week of peace, known “ neither to the Cabinet 
as a whole nor to Parliament nor to the public.” Actually, all the 
facts were laid before the whole Cabinet in 1912.) Another condition, 
the fulfilment of which it is legitimate to count on, is that Russia 
will pursue a reasonable and disinterested policy, seeking neither 
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imperialist expansion nor ideological interference in the affairs of 
other nations. Given these policies on the part of Britain and 
Russia, arid assuming that Britain resists its congenital inclination 
to sit back in carpet slippers in an armchair when the war is over, 
there is good hope for the fulfilment of Sir Edward Grigg’s stipulation 
that “ Britain’s first consideration must henceforth be a working 
Concert of Europe, with herself and Russia for its leading players, 
but with real freedom for all the individual instruments which that 
ancient orchestra contains.” 

It is not, of course, necessary to agree with Sir Edward Grigg 
at every point. For reasons which it would take too long to set 
cut fully here, I think it is a pity he included a chapter insisting 
with emphasis on the necessity of Imperial Preference and the 
Ottawa agreements in particular; a great many foreign countries, 
not only the United States, are keenly alive to the anomaly of a 
collection of States, completely independent politically, with their 
own envoys in foreign capitals, claiming at the same time to be a 
single indivisible economic unit knowing nothing of any such thing 
as the most-favoured-nation principle. As to one or two other 
points, it is not the case that“ the Wilsonian League divided 
Europe between a greater number of independent sovereignties than 
it had ever before contained ”; the League had nothing whatever 
to do with dividing Europe up after the war. And when Sir Edward 
says “I would not question the view that the British and French 
delegates [at the Paris Peace Conference] were themselves to blame 
for staking so much on the word of an American President who 
had neglected to provide himself with adequate Senatorial support,” 
he compels one to ask what he would have had the British and 
French delegates do? Refuse to negotiate with the head of the 
American delegation at all? But these are points only incidental 
to the main argument. As I say, this book should certainly be read. 

WILSON Harris. 


Landscape Verse 


English, Scottish and Welsh Landscape: Verse chosen by John Betje- 
man and Geoffrey Taylor. Lithographs by John Piper. (Frederick 
Muller. 10s. 6d.) 

AN anthology is usually one man’s unwinnowed choice of the poems 

he likes best. Occasionally an additional confinement of subject 

produces a collection on gardens or birds. But the book remains 

a collection. It is neither evidence nor criticism. A book of 

poems on English, Scottish and Welsh landscape is another matter 

altogether. This is an anthology with a plan—for its criterion 
could not have been that of “The Hundred Best Poems on So- 
and-so.” The question was not “are these poems the best? ” but 

“do they truly describe the contemporary scene?” and “do they 

accurately reflect a period taste?” And such an examination in- 

evitably creates a historical document as well as an anthology of 
poetry. Notice, for instance, the attack on the new-fangled shrub- 

bery in the quotations from Pratt (1749-1814) and Southey (1774- 

1843). Jane Austen has something about shrubberies. By the colla- 

tion of such evidence the things can be dated. 

Much of the essential England—the patchwork fields, the hedges, 
the timbered parks—was the creation of the eighteenth century. 
It is natural that an age of landscape-makers should also have been 
an age of landscape poets ; and here they all are, most of them in 
holy orders, and all in considerably good form. It was an admirable 
conception. Their contrasted poems make a wide and happy picture 
of the face of this island through two centuries, and the only matter 
for criticism is the wide interpretation which the compilers give to 
the word “landscape.” I should have said that “landscape poetry” 
premised a vivid description of a particular scene, and that scene 
of a certain width and distance ; that it was not a term, for instance, 
fot a poem about a tea-party on the lawn at the vicarage. Of these 
poems John Dyer’s “Grongar Hill” most clearly falls within this 
definition. Wordsworth is right; so is Blair, Emily Bronté, Mason, 
Crabbe, John Scott, Southey, Cowper, Faber ; most pleasing are John 
Clare’s bright coloured pictures of Northamptonshire, the poems 
by William Barnes (“ Hill and Dell” and “ Shellbrook ” are among 
the best in the book), and Stephen Hawker’s craggy verse, the 
likest possible thing in words to the Cornish hills. But beyond 
these excellent choices, and although complaining of a lack of 
space, the compilers have deliberately stretched their title to admit a 
great deal more. Dodsley’s poem is a farmyard-scape ; Duck’s is a con- 
versation piece ; William Thompson’s “ Laurel Hill” is a tribute 
to Pope; and the extract from Pope is a sporting print, with all 
that matters in the foreground. The poems of Collins and Cumber- 
land are imaginary and too general ; no one completed picture rises 
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Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN 
“ Pray tell me what this map may mean?” 
Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 

“ Vita- Weat’s playing ‘hide and seek’ ” 


It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
Government zoning s¢ heme and is no longer obtainable 
in the North. Limited supplies are still available in the 
South, but although they are distributed with the utmost 
fairness, they often require a little ‘seeking out!’ Of 
course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will be all over the map 
again as soon as the war is won. 


| Vita Weat recb. PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 














eye lotion 





only the best is good enough for your eyes 





Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex 
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The | 
GOOD-TEMPERED SHEF& 


It isn’t possible to make a better 
razor blade than the Laurel. 
Only the finest Sheffield steel 
is used for these blades, which 
are processed by the skilled 
workers in the ‘home of the 
cutting edge.’ Save as you 
shave and invest your shaving 
savings in War Savings Stamps. 


LAUREL 


Made by George Lawrence Ltd. of Sheffield 














“ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star...” 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happiness in the eyes of a 
child. But this little ‘‘ star ’’ did not always twinkle. Nor did 
many of the others in our large family of 6,000 children. 
Loneliness, cruelty or neglect quickly kills the twinkling look 
that is the birthright of every child and many are the dim 
unhappy little “‘stars’’ who come our way to be brightened 
up with new twinkles. Won't you help us to make them shine 
again, and set a new and radiant future before them? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W.R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Joel Street, Pinner, Middlesex. 


(Bankers ; Barclays, Ltd., Kennington, S.E.I1.) 

















30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has 
declared, for the 5 years, 1939.43, a rever- 
sionary bonus of 30/. per cent. per annum 
compound. 

The interim bonus for current claims 
for the present, be 28/. per cent. 
compound. 

Add distinction to your bundle of life 
policies by including at least one bearing 
“the hall mark of sterling quality in mutual 
life assurance.” 


will, 





Write to your Agent 
or to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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in the mind. And Bowles on the glowworm surely reduces a 
landscape to its smallest proportions. I should have liked this book 
better if it had kept closer to its title ; but this is no more than a 
friendly argument on the interpretation of a word; there can be 
no doubt at all that here is a brilliant idea, planned with affection, 
and executed with scholarship. 

John Piper’s twelve lithographs are not illustrations to the poems 
in the anthology ; which is excellent sense, for on the one hand 
they do not come between the reader and his imagination, and, 
on the other hand they bring the book right up to date. We look at 
England through the eyes of Anne, Countess of Winchester, and 
we can also look at it through the eyes of a contemporary. I like 
best his dark picture of Stonesfield, Oxfordshire. 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


A Russian Hero 


Alexander Suvorov. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


GENERAL CALDWELL, in his introduction to an earlier life of Suvorov 
in English, that by Mr. W. Lyon Blease, wrote (the year was 1920): 
“ If ever there is to be a revival, if ever those teeming Slav multitudes 
are to recover the place in the world which they occupied before 
the upheaval of 1917, the memory of such men as Suvorov will 
assuredly have played its part in restoring an emotional race to 
sanity and in resuscitating the patriotism of a nation that has fallen 
from its high estate.” These words may be recalled now when we 
read of victorious Russian generals being invested with the Order of 
Alexander Suvorov and of Russian boys being educated in the 
Suvorov Officers’ Schools. This book, translatéd by Edith Bone, is 
apparently a product of the great interest which Russia now takes 
in the greatest soldier of its past history. Although we are not 
told when it was written, it contains references to current events 
which are persumably the author’s and not the translator’s. 

As a biography Mr. Osipov’s book is not without faults. There is 
throughout a certain breathlessness, due to the use of short, jerky 
paragraphs, There are occasional errors in detail; for example, 
Suvoroy as a youth could not have read the still unpublished 
memoirs of Marshal de Saxe, although he might have studied that 
great general’s campaigns. And there is a certain naiveté about 
some of the author’s generalisations, as indeed was inevitable when 
a Marxist historian set out to make a hero of a soldier of imperial 
Russia in the eighteenth century. The partition of Poland and the 
Russian opposition to the French Revolution were particularly 
awkward matters for him to describe. 

Yet when these criticisms have been made, his biography is still 
one to be recommended. The reader will find in it a picture of the 
eccentric, daring soldier who was responsible for the best in the 
Russian military tradition. Suvorov was not only a great general 
himself, but he was an inspiration to his successors. The defeat of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia was due to the men who looked on 
him as their master. In the nineteenth century the military state 
of Russia would have been even worse but for the memory of 


By K. Osipov. 
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Suvorov. Suvorov attached great importance to the training and 
well-being of his troops, and he had a justifiable pride in the 
potentialities and achievements of the Russian soldier. This book 
contains a good deal of fresh material about the Russian army in 
the eighteenth century, and remains valuable even though the con- 
clusions based upon it are somewhat exaggerated. For it is clear 
that Suvorov cannot be compared to Moore or Wellington as a 
builder of a disciplined army. Russian discipline remained bad after 
Suvorov’s death, and his own army in Switzerland was notorious 
for plundering. This very campaign in Switzerland, however, shows 
Suvorov at his best. Although the campaign was a failure, his 
retreat over the Alps to Italy was the greatest triumph of his mind 
ever circumstances and difficulties. It deserves a longer account 


than Mr. Osipov is able to give it. 
S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Fiction 
There Were No Windows. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Porch and The Stronghold. By Richard Church. (Dent. tos. 6d.) 


The Locusts. By Otto Schrag. ‘Translated by Richard Winston, 


(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


UntIke Ethnea Aragon, who died yourig and by her own hand, 
Violet Hunt lived on into this age of war and devastation. She wrote 
tenderly, if uncritically, of one whose shattered mind had found in 
death consolations of which she had been robbed in life. Some 
months ago Mr. Douglas Goldring in South Lodge gave us a lively 
and touching study of the author and her circle. And now Miss 
Norah Hoult in There Were no Windows portrays the decline and 
death of an elderly novelist, Claire Temple, whose life and circum- 
stances, if not identical, are at least similar to that of the woman 
who wrote Tales of the Uneasy. Miss Hoult is unquestionably one 
of our most gifted living writers, and her latest theme is one that 
she handles with fascinating ability. When the book opens Claire 
Temple is brought back to earth with the thud of an exploding bomb. 
She had been in the past in a happier world in which she figured 
as a person of some importance. Had she not been a novelist, the 
friend and confidante of the great ones? But most of them are dead, 
others like herself are old now, made dry and remote by the unkind 
inexorable tide of time. Remembering this, she remembers, too, her 
peril, not from the machines of war, but from a more subtle danger, 
her own collapsing mental powers. Her mind has begun to play 
tricks, her memory is apt to fail her when she needs it most ; ahead 
lies the most terrible threat of all, the lunatic asylum. Miss Hoult 
creates the old woman’s character vividly, building it up through 
her present plight, with snatches remembered from the past, by 
contrasting the manners and customs before and during the two wars. 
She gives us also another brilliant study in the servant, Kathleen, 
sturdy, superstitious and truculent, who is “well used to mad 
people.” It is she who provides Claire with the material for the 
necessary fireworks of her existence, while her shabby, indifferent 
companion merely bores her utterly. Miss Hoult adds no un- 
necessary horrors to her story, which is vivid, unusual and com- 
pletely absorbing. 

Mr. Richard Church’s novel The Porch, which won the Femina 
Vie-Heureuse award in 1938, and its sequel, The Stronghold, pub- 
lished a year later, here reappear in a new double-decker edition. 
Both books Have life in the Civil Service for their background. The 
first volume gives.us the early progress of the orphaned youth, John 
Quickshott, from his modest start at His Majesty’s Custom House. 
The new life is very much governed by laws and regulations, and 
while he does not find in it all that he had hoped for, he does 
make a certain number of friends, some of them with influence, 
whose tastes are similar to his own. He has ambitions, and hopes 
in time to become.a doctor. He befriends a young poet, Mouncer, 
who is suffering from a fatal complaint, at considerable expense of 
time, energy and money. A young woman comes on the scene who 
is interested in both men. John behaves with his usual generosity, 
which is not always as fully appreciated as it might be. The poet 
dies. In the end John and Dorothy are happy in the realisation 
that they love each other. A little time elapses, and when the second 
volume opens, it is August the 4th, 1914, and John’s twenty-first 
birthday. He and Dorothy are living in sin, since she, also being a 
civil servant, will lose her job if they marry. John has been studying 
very hard, and has grown a little inconsiderate and matter-of-fact 
about the affair. He wishes the girl to marry him and have done 
with all the hole-and-corner expedients of their unconventional 
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state. She refuses, since she fevls that he can never achieve his 
ambition with the burden of a wife. She wants him to live on her 
earnings, while he gets the hospital experience essential to his success. 
They part unhappily, both feeling bitter and resentful. The war 
sweeps them widely apart, but at iast they come together again, after 
many complexities have been smoothed away. Mr. Church employs 
a great many types in his large scheme, and since most of them are 
consciously well-read, the flavour of their many conversations 
becomes rather too cloying, for it has the expensive effect of adding 
gusto at the cost of reality. 

The Locusts has the material from which a great novel might have 
been made, had the author been endowed with the quality of 
imagination needed for such a height. But since that essential is 
lacking, the book, in spite of its unusual content, remains pedestrian, 
with clumsy and diffuse patches. In the eighteen-seventies the 
settlers in the Kansas valley were invaded by monstrous hordes of 
locusts. A wandering preacher, expglied from his own community, 
tried hard to persuade the differing sects and farmers that their only 
chance of staving off famine was by collective effort. By the time 
he convinced them the bulk of the damage had been done. He and 
his listeners are much less convincing than the insect horde that is 
their menace. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


A Polish Anthology. 
12s. 6d.) 
It was a good idea to give the English a better understanding of 
the Polish ethos, but Polish poetry, relying as much as it does 
on verbal music, is notoriously difficult to translate. Russ.an works 
such as Blok’s The Twelve or Eugéne Onegin are far more easily 
exportable. This collection first strikes the English layman, welter- 
ing in so many unfamiliar names, as far too long. Apart from the 
love poetry, which is sometimes reminiscent of Chopin, a great 
deal of the translations are mystical and somewhat obscure. Poles 





By T. M. Filip and M. A. Michael. (Duckworth. 


say this is partly because so much of their poetry belongs to 
national underground movements, compelled for safety to be 
esoteric. Again, nearly all the poetry is romantic, an overwhelming 


amount of it by Slowacki, and those ignorant of Polish literature 
cannot tell whether this is due to the anthologist’s taste or to the 
material itself. If the Poles had an eighteenth century in our sense 
such poetry might be more easily translated, although Slowacki’s 
love poem “In Switzerland” gives us quite a good idea of his 
poetic qualities. here is something impressive about the suffering 
and national mysticism of the patriotic poems, as when the poet 
cannot face the dead at Thermopolyae because he comes from “a 
sad land of Helots” and they might bluntly ask him, “ You were 
many?” The translation is generally simple and adequate, but the 
divisions and headings under which the poems are arranged are 
absurdly pretentious. If this anthology is read, and it deserves to 
be, the publishers might well follow it up with a short introductory 
history of Polish literature. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
ONCE again investors are confronted with the apparent paradox of 
strikingly good war news and unmistakably dull stock markets, 
From the peak level reached a fortnight ago the index of industria] 
ordinary share prices has fallen about 4 per cent. and other speculative 
groups recently in the limelight have also run into profit-taking, 
The explanation is fairly simple. So long as peace was merely qa 
long-term hope its obvious advantages—revival of consumer demand, 
lower taxation, &c.—could be canvassed freely as “ bull points ” for 
equities, 

Now that peace appears to be a near-term probability it is natural 
that would-be buyers have been looking art the post-war picture 
rather more closely. Apart from the obvious advantages there will 
be complications—of transition, costs, competition—to say nothing 
of politics, national and international. At the level to which quota- 
tions have risen these things need to be kept in mind and are 
undoubtedly responsible for the decision, in the holiday séason, of 
the more cynical section of the speculative fraternity to cash in some 
of their profits. In thin markets only a little selling, unaccompanied 
by buying, is required to bring fairly sharp falls. I doubt, however, 
whether the reaction will go very far. Weight of money is still there 
and the post-war industrial prospects look reasonably good. 

RICHARD THOMAS OUTLOOK 

When a year ago the Richard Thomas directorate announced the 
raising of the Ordinary dividend from 74 per cent. to Io per cent, 
few people expected that there would be another increase for the 
year to April 1, 1944. It was emphasised at the time that the 
board’s dividend policy would be aimed at paying a rate which 
could be maintained with reasonable certainty. For that reason 
the market reached the conclusion that ro per cent. would probably 
prove to be the rate which the board had in mind for the war years, 
This company has often sprung surprises in the past, however, and 
even under its new management seems likely to spring fresh surprises 
in the future. For the year to April rst, 1944, the Ordinary dividend 
rate has again been increased from 1o per cent. to 12} per cent., and 
in his review accompanying the accounts Mr. E. H. Lever emphasises 
that the board’s policy is to 2im at “relative stability of dividend 
payments.” The 124 per cent. rate he describes as being consistent 
with this objective. 

Trading profits of the group have risen from £3,720,980 to 
£4,002,006, a new peak. Taking the parent company, trading profits 
were up from £3,257,887 to £3,434,153 and although provision for 
income-tax and E.P.T. rose from £1,360,000 to £1,457,750, net 
profit, after tax, was £740,123, against £632,439. The higher 
Ordinary dividend is shown to be consistent with the transfer of 
£100,000 to general reserve, an allocation of £59,481 for writing off 
goodwill, and provision of £386,521 for writing down the book 
value of investments in subsidiary companies. This last provision 





has been met out of retrospective adjustments of tax which have 


yielded a credit of £325,200. Since the announcement of the 
higher dividend Richard Thomas 6s. 8d. Ordinary shares have risen 
to 13s. 6d., only to fall back to 12s. 4$d., at which the yield is not 
far short of 7 per cent. This sort of return is clearly an indication 
that investors do not trust the current level of earnings and are 
apprehensive about the company’s post-war future. 
AMAL, ANTHRACITE POSITION 

Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries are among the relatively few 
industrial undertakings in this country which have failed to stage 
a recovery in earnings during the war period. For 1943 trading 
profits show a further fall at £295,946, against £226,187. It appears 
that the Government system of controlling the financial affairs of 
the coal trade, the effects of new legislation, and the rigid control of 
man-power all operated to contract profits. After covering depre- 
ciation, service of Funding Certificates, &c., there was only a small 
surplus of £2,265, which has been added to the carry-forward at 
£36,521. Virtually nothing was earned on the Preference capital, 
which has received no dividend since June 30th, 1940. In an 
exhaustive survey Mr. F. A. Szarvasy describes the demand for the 
company’s products as insistent. He also discloses that the company 
has been able with the aid of shipping facilities made available by 
the Government to maintain its contacts with some of the overseas 
markets, including Canada. As to the current year’s results he does 
not hold out hope of any substantial improvement, but the longer- 
term outlook appears to be promising. With over four years’ dividend 
included in the price the 3% per cent. £1 Cumulative Preference 
shares, which -also ave -valuable. participating rights, look a hopeful 
lock-up speculation at 7s. 6d. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


~ UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 
MR. F. K. KIELBERG ON MANAGEMENT CHANGES 











Tue eighteenth annual general meeting of the United Molasses Company, 
Limited, will be held on August 29th at Brook House, Park Lane, 
London, W. ; 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, 
Mr. F. K. Kielberg, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

War restrictions again prevent me from giving a detailed survey of the 
activities of the company and its subsidiaries, but it will be seen from 
the statement of combined results for the year that earnings were well 
maintained, and the consolidated balance-sheet demonstrates the financial 
srength of the company. 

Profits were sufficient to maintain the dividends, cash distribution, allo- 
cation (£100,000) to general reserve, and to leave the carry-forward un- 
changed. The transfer last year of managers and heads of departments 
from the Staff Superannuation Fund to the Directors’ and Officers’ Fund 
makes an allocation to the Staff Fund unnecessary, but calls for a further 
allocation of £12,000 to the Officers’ Fund to take care of the increased 
liabilities of this fund. 

In the United Kingdom the company centinues, in respect of all dealings 
in molasses, to act as agents foi the Ministry of Supply. The income from 
this part of the company’s business continued to decline during 1943 and 
amounted to less than ro per cent. of the consolidated earnings for the 
year, but since the early part of 1944 there has been a marked improve- 
ment, and prospects for the remainder of the year appear promising. 
Athel Line, Limited, suffered further shipping losses during 1943, but I 
am happy to be able to report that no additional losses have occurred 
since January Ist of this year. 

The consolidated balance-sheet shows that combined current assets 
continue to accumulate and that at the end of last year they exceeded 
current liabilities and appropriations by £5,766,000, represented by invest- 
ments in short-dated Government securities. The re-employment in the 
company’s trade of this large sum will be one of your directors’ greatest 
responsibilities in the years to come, and to strengthen the management 
in preparation for this task the board recently made the following appoint- 
ments: —Mr.. R Simpson, deputy chairman; Mr. George W. Scott, 
joint managing director; Mr. H. T. Schierwater, deputy chairman of Athel 
Line, Limited, and Tankers,. Limited; and Mr. C. G. Allott, secretary of 
the company in succession to Mr. James Don. Mr. R. G. Simpson has 
been a director of the company since 1930. 











PURE. DRUG CO. LTD. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
AUGUST 17th, 1944 
POINTS from the Speech of the Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. LORD TRENT 


SHAREHOLDERS WILL BE INTERESTED TO KNOW that during the 
years 193033940 the Company spent on development of the business over 
16,000,004 Bot which £3,820,000 was from profits. This was used not only for 
erecting new plant and factories and warehouses, but also for building and 
equipping large numbers of new shops. I would like to quote a paragraph from 
my speech in 1934. “ As an instance of what has been done, I may quote the 
action of our own Company, which in the period since 1930 — that is, during the 
depth of the depression — has spent £2,147,972 on properties, fixtures, and 
plant. This has meant that large numbers of people have been given employ- 
ment by the firm quite apart from our own 17,788 employees, an achievement 
only possible because we had the funds available and because the Directors 
had sufficient faith both in the firm and in the country to put the work in hand 
in bad times.” 


IT IS SOMETIMES STATED THAT THE MULTIPLE SHOPS are 
driving the individual shopkeeper out of business. ‘That this is not so in the 
chemist’s business is shewn by the fact that during the twenty years between 
the wars, the number of chemists’ shops in this country increased by 5,000 or 
50% according to the most reliable figures available. I have no hesitation in 
saying that largely thanks to our example the public were getting a much better 
and more complete chemist’s service at a lower cost in 1939 than they were in 
1919. 

DURING THE YEAR WE HAVE INCREASED SUBSTANTIALLY the 
liquid reserves of the Company. Though we have as far as possible kept our 
plant up to date, it has been worked very hard during the past five years. In 
addition there is a great accumulation of deferred repairs and renewals of damaged 
shops and premises. These arrears will have to be caught up at the earliest 
moment. 

THE YEAR HAS BEEN AN EXCEEDINGLY BUSY ONE for all sections 
of the business and many records have been broken, the number of prescriptions 
dispensed, and sales both Retail and Export all have reached new high levels. 
OUR SCHEME OF ALLOWANCES to the permanent members of the staff 
in the Forces has been revised to benefit particularly the lower-paid worker. 
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INCURABLES 





A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 80 incurable 

invalids, and also provide life pensions for 300 others able to be 

with friends or relatives. All are largely dependent on us for 
help and necessities of life and we APPEAL FOR HELP 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 
THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 


for INCURABLES, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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Secretary's Office: 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2/84 
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FOR LIGHT ON ALL SUBJECTS 


EDISWAN 
LL open your eyee/ 
D 


ROYAL = E 7 SWA N - LAMPS 


The Edison Swan Electric Co, Ltd., 155, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 





















TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 





Head Office LE E D Ss 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
ren FOR SALE. Jewels of enjoy- 
4 ment and pearls of perfection 
are King Six Cigars, sparkling value 
at 1s. each. 
PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 72/-. List FREE.— 
Watxer’s Sctentrric TURNING AND TAtLoRING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
LI WORKERS find sandwiches made with 
A BERMAL NE BREAD so much nicer and easier to 
digest. Creates energy, improves health. Ask Baxker, or 


write BeRMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 


»yURNT, 

> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—Beit INVISIBLE 
Menovers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


+ANCER SUFFERER.—276-44. Poor old woman, 

blind husband,needs help. Jewellery gratefully received. 
Please help.—NationaL Society For CANCER RELIEF, 
2 (‘S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
1LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of 
( , doubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round. 
Send for List to-day. —Cnase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is iearned in 
] twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stam ray 


first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., 


YINANCE.—ReGIonaL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
| London, W.1. Telephone 


New Bond Street, 
REGént 5933. 
ANDBAGS repairea oy nandbsg makers, Hig! est 


] 


craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or cali Remaxs 
Hanpeac Company *7 Brompton Road. London, S.W.3. 
] ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
: are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. 

N THESE DAYS of mediocre cigarettes, try T.T.T3 

Magnums, specially blended for the sensitive palate. 
ee oy from Wuirmore & Bay.ey, 92, Wigmore Street, 

1. Est. 1823. 100, 134; 500, 656; 1,000, 130/-. 
Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6 8. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
iF copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFarLang (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
a redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1, 

*MOKING opinion’s mighty voice— 

s Unanimous—* TOM LONG’S my choice!” 
QITAIRS BLAZING... but ESCAPE certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
QTAMPS —Lots of 250 modern colonials and forcign 
‘ sent on appro. at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

*‘YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
, Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s ye W.c2. 
Sas BIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 

17, Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854, 
7s LESSER ANTIQUES.—An exhibition of Papier 

Mache trays, chairs, etc., coffee and work tables, tea 
caddies and caskets, fire screens and o small objects.— 
Heat's, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

5 TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 

_" LET.—Well Furnished Mansion Flat in London, 

N.W.5. First Floor: 2 reception, 2 bed, bathroom 


and kitchen, complete with phone, radio and plate, not 
linen. Reference and agreement. £25 permonth. Box 156. 


Ww ANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
Children’s, 10 vols. ; Chambers’ recent. ny 
prices paid.—Foyies, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Gerrard 5660. 

ws CHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top pas paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 


\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for. free booklet.— 
Recent Instrrute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


Stop that 
cold with 


VAPEX 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 





So 


NO 
LAMENTS 


It is customary in war-time 
to lament a decline in the 
public taste and to decry the 
judgment which finds a sub- 
stitute better than its original. 
We find no evidence te sup- 
port either charge. Never 
were Balkan Sobranie se 
highly priced, never were 
they so scarce, yet 
were they in such constant 
demand. We take that as a 
compliment to public morale 
as well as to our private 
pride. And, as Balkan 
Sobranie have no substitute, 
the second charge does not 
arise. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, near PONTEFRACT, 
d YORKS. A well-educated Office Assistant (woman) 
is required at once to work for the Headmaster, Headmistress 
and Bursar. Expert shorthand, typing and some experience 
essential. Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Bursar, to whom applications should be sent as early as 
possible. 








" ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC | 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART | 


Revised 3-year Course begins Sept., 1944. The 
Course includes: 2 private lessons weekly and 
classes and lectures in: 

Choral Speech Public Speaking 
Verse Speaking Stage Lighting & Make-up 
Voice Production Literature of Drama & Theatre 


Dancing (Classical) Costume 
Poetry 
Fencing Principles of Teaching 
Mime Psycholegy 
Phonetics Remedial Soeech 


L.R.A.M. SPEECH & DRAMA 


| 

| Dramatic Rehearsal 
| 

| 

| First examination for new Diploma, Christmas 1944 
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we RE Akt THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW; 
—Fresh blood s needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your :atent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under ¢ 

patronage of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing Poetry Radio Plays, Eng. L -\lerature, 
Persuna! tuition by correspondence. No time limit, Free 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept. L.SJ 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C:l. Mus. 4574 a 





DU CATIONAL 
‘ ERMAN and FRENCH for Officers and administrators 
I desirous to improve knowledge on technical and 
literary lines for wartime and after. Recent successes ang 
80 years’ experience.—CAarRLISLE & GREGSON, University and 
Services Tutors, 5, Lexham Gardens, W.8. WES. 1287. 


| OME STUDY FOR —~ ey &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,/B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Ecoa., 
B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 18945 


PESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS. 


’ pencenleats 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE meagre of London) may 
award to men or women graduates one or more LEVER. 
HULME RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS (each of the 
value of £50 a year, supplemented in the case of full-time 
students by a maintenance grant of £125) for full or par- 
time research at the School. A limited number of Bursaries 
to assist post graduate students to proceed with research 
may also be awarded on proof of financial need. 
plication forms (returnable by 12th September) may 
obtained from the Rgecisrrar, London School of Economics, 
The Hostel, Peterhouse, Cambridge. ms 


Ts HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEG 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,). 
First class London training leading to work of national 

importance now and interesting post-war Careers. Lovely 

country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Hearg 

House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

TS: POLYTECHNIG, REGENT 

STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in Commerce. Students 
may prepare for any of the following : _ 

1.—Professional Examinations in Banking, Accountaacy 

and Secretarial_ work. 
2.—Courses for the Export Trade. 
3.—Inter. B. Com. and Inter. B.Sc. 
4.—Final B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 
5.—Diploma in Public Administration, Lond. 
6.—University Extension Diploma in Economics. 
7.—Diploma of Institute of Industrial Administration. 

THE DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full- 
time course for boys and girls from 16 years of age. Special 
and part-time courses can be arranged to meet individual 


(Econ.), Lond. 


needs. 

NEW TERM COMMENCES :—Day Scnoot, 
18th. Eventnc Scnoor, Sept. 25th. (Enrolment 
Evening Classes Sept. 18th to 20th, 6-8 p.m.) 

Details on application to the Drrecror oF EDUCATION. 

QPJHOTOGRAPHY AS A CAREER, 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1. 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Thorough training for young people of both sexes, 
under the constant supervision of expert professionals. 
COMMODIOUS AND FULLY EQUIPPED STUDIOS 

with all the latest and most approved appliances. 

THREE COURSES 
(a) PHOTOGRAPHY. C Seanprohensive Course of three 
ag (one year) for those over 16 years of age. 
, £50 per annum. 

(b) PHOTOGRAPHY. Extension Course for students 

who have taken Course (a). Fee, £25 per annum. 

(c) KINEMATOGRAPHY. ‘Two-year Course (non 

dramatic) for men ous intended for those 
training to enter the Trade. Fee, £50 per — 
THE SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS ON Tedh SEPT., 

For full details apply to the Director oF Soclenas 

T QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE — 
the gap between school and call-up with an a 

useful training which is satisfying, inophinn and thoi 

67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 699— 

or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 

mans Comm, Surrey. Egham 241. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; . Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the C harter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 








| Syllabuses on application to the Secretary, out Australia and 
| Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY | L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M. Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Depostts 
~ — —— for fixed periods received. 
Eu 1 as cond ' New York, N.V., Post Office, Dec 3. 1896 Printed in Great ERritain by Str. Curments Press, Lrpo 
Voertugal St., Kit “ 2, i by Tue Srictator, Liv., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, August 25 1944. 
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